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The Home Rule Bill, facetiously called “a Bill 
“to amend the Government” of. Ireland, was fol 
YE. Some Politics. Be from Mr. GLapsTONE were | lowed by a Registration Bill, a One-man-one-vote 
is. published last week acknowledging, | Bill, and a Short Parliament Bill. Several Labour’ 
© te at the peremptory request of one of his masters, Mr. | Bills, Parish Councils, extension ‘of the powers of the 
P CaRVELL WILLIAMS, that the property of the Church | London County Council, the “ prevention of the growth 
mes. of England is “ national property,” though the clergy | ‘“‘ of new vested interests in the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
are “not State-paid,” and “derive nothing from Par- | “ lishments of Scotland and Wales,” direct local con- 
mno- “liament.” In that sense Hawarden is national pro- | trol of the liquor traffic, are also due, with “ other 
ae perty, and so also is any thick clay which, notwith- | ‘“ measures of public utility,” which last phrase is again 
af 2-# standing Mr. CaRveLL WILLIAMs’s activity, may have | humorous. The earlier and saner part of the speech 
a clung to that athlete for the public good. Another | referred to Uganda, put on record a very important 
} communication of Mr. GLapsTone’s had not pleased | declaration of the Kuepive, which we discuss else- 
Mr. OLDLAND, one of the unemployed who are employed | where, and recommended inquiry into agricultural 
to organize. In the first letter referred to Mr. Guap- | depression to a Parliament which of course will have 
STONE, with pretty candour, disclaimed the gift of | plenty of time for it. 
—, “ ambiguous” language. The Address, in reply to this remarkable document, 
Monday’s political news in the Home department | was moved and seconded in the Upper House by those 
ents chiefly concerned preparations for the meeting of | two sprightly youths Lord Brassey and Lord THRina. 
ity- Parliament. They naturally gave Lord SatissuryY an opportunity for 
On Tuesday morning letters were published between | administering the usual compliments with a sauce 
; on Mr, CHAMBERLAIN and Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt on the | piquante which showed no falling off of skill in that 
bas question where the Unionist Liberals are to sit. | department of political art. His other remarks were 
s of twas discussed with gravity and good humour, and | very much what might have been expected—-a generous 
suggested with gumption and good sense that, if the | but rational eulogy of the sensible foreign policy which 
pli- Irishmen crossed over one way, the Liberals should do | forms such a remarkable contrast to the home projects 
| ditto; and if not, not. But the actual state of the | of the Government, and what Mr. BrowNinG once 
et). benches below the way is said to be volcanic, | described as the right thing in another case— 
The day before Sir WiLLIaM’s son had been presented are 
tion with a silver punch-bowl (an implement, we fear, of Cool squirt ee titer age 
370. sin) for his services to Gladstonianism in the Home 
i Counties, and, in reply, as we learn from the Daily News, | over the rest of the Speech. Lord Brassey himself, 
ttle had said, “humorously,” that his “ post would goon’| Lord SaLissugy remembered, had observed at Hastings 
s to “require a competitive examination,” and, “ ly,” | that the Newcastle Pro me “would take a gene 
sa that “a freeholder will soon vote in the constiiitigney | “ration to carry out”; so it was not, on the 
“* where he lives, once for all.” This amused hisffiends | whole, necessary to disturb oneself very much about 
e of very much. Lord Sauissury replied to a certain very | its passing in a Session. Lord KiMBERLEY replied 
irst unwise challenge of some Mid-Oxfordshire Gladstonians | with conciliatory deprecation, as who should say, 
no. 4 by giving chapter and verse for his accusation as to the | “We are no match for you, and we know it; but 
ern lying practised on their side. ‘« please confine yourself to whips for the present, and 
nek ee On Tuesday itself, however, the opening | ‘“‘ don’t go in for scorpions just yet!” The Duke of 
6d. srliamest Of Parliament substituted solid political | DgvoNSHIRE and Lord WINCHILSEA followed, and the 
sews» for rumours and reports, gossip and correspon- | House adjourned till Thursday. 
was dence. . A QuEENn’s Speech, rather shorter than had In the Lower House the usual routine business of 
TBS, been ‘expected, promised on the whole not more than | swearing new members, bringing in Bills, &c., was varied 
8 - enough to occupy, say, five and twenty Sessions. | by an odd triangular, or quadrangular, duel between 
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Parnellites, anti-Parnellites, Irish Loyalists, and Mr. 
GLaDsToNE, on the subject of the writ for South 
Meath. Of the regular notices, that by which the 
Home Rule Bill was put down for Monday was the 
most noteworthy. The Address was moved by Mr. 
LaMBERT and seconded by Mr. Beavuroy, both of whom 
fairly earned the inevitable commendations ; but Mr. 
Barour’s opening charge and Mr. GLADsTONE’s reply 
were the a tive of interest. The Opposition 
leader made some shrewd remarks on the Uganda and 
Egyptian questions, but naturally concentrated himself 
chiefly upon Ireland, and passed severe strictures on 
the Eviction Commission, the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners, and the terms of reference to “the gigantic con- 
“ stitutional revolution ” of Home Rule. Mr. GLADSTONE 
had heard Mr. Batrour “with regret” (which is con- 
ceivable, for Mr. GLapsTONE rarely hears other than 
smooth things gladly) and “ with astonishment,” which 
is less credible. But he showed in his references to 
Egypt how much he has learnt, not merely since 1876, 
but since a much more recent period. The only other 
noteworthy incident of the debate, which was closed 
by Mr. Barton, was Mr. MorLeEy’s announcement that 
he had ordered the release of the Gweedore man- 
slayers on the advice of ‘the Lorp HicH CHANCELLOR 
“of ENGLAND.” The situation on its lighter side is 
certainly Gilbertian, and Mr. Morey shows nice dis- 
cernment in adjusting his language to the same 
standard. 

The second day of a Session, especially when, as so 
often happens, it is a Wednesday, is usually of rather an 
“off” character, and last Wednesday was no excep- 
tion. Great part of it was occupied with formal busi- 
ness, no less than one hundred and forty Bills being 
brought in—a preliminary canter, which is about the 
only Parliamentary exercise most of them will take. 
In a couple of hours of rather languid debate the chief 
subject touched was Scotch Disestablishment. Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN, in reply to Sir Mark STEwaRT 
and Mr. Parker SmiTu, endeavoured to show that to 
paralyse a Church for an indefinite time is not to do it 
any harm. This would have been a hard task for any 
one, and was certainly too hard for Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN in the present state of his intellectual 
faculties. He did not even plead that Mr. GLapsTonx 
was mercifully administering anzsthetics to his sub- 
ject before beginning to cut it up. Mr. Dang, one of 
the new Irish Unionist members, spoke vigorously. 


Both Houses became lively on Thursday 
under the influence of Ireland, which furnished four 
hours’ debate and an adjournment to the House of 
Lords, and kept the Commons busy till past mid- 
night. In the Upper House Lord LonponperRY led 
the attack, supported by Lord AsspourNe, Lord 
SPENCER and the LorD CHANCELLOR doing their poor 
best in reply. In the Lower there was a“ scene,” owing 
to Colonel Saunperson’s application of the term 
“‘ murderous ruffian” to Father McFappen. After 
bearing the rage of the Irishmen and the rebukes of 
Mr. Giapstone for some time, the Colonel, who was 
of course perfectly within his rights, in deference 
to Mr. Batrour, withdrew the phrase. Jt is 
certainly not exact, for a “ murderous ruffian ” 
would not have retired into his house at the most 
interesting moment of the reduction of Inspector 
MaktIn into paste, but would have taken active part 
with his amiable flock, Mr. Mclappen only “as- 
“ sisted at” or “oversaw” this graceful act in special 
clerical senses. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN surveyed the situa- 
tion, with point and vigour, from Egypt to Gweedore ; 
Mr. Morton (not ALpseus, but another) exhibited 
what perhaps is considered, in Unions and places where 
they debate, eloquence on the Gladstonian side; and 
Mr. Mortey thought Mr. CHaMpeRLaIn “ mis- 


“ chievous,” and announced his determination to appeal 


against the adverse decision (see below) in the Dublin 
Courts. A division was taken for adjournment earlier 
than the actual one; but this was negatived by 249 to 
152, a result awaking disproportionate joy im Glad- 
stonian breasts. At question time it had been an- 
nounced that there was no further intention of merging 
the 79th in the Guards, and no immediate intention of 
appointing a Poet Laureate. 

A service of plate was presented at Belfast 

yesterday week to Sir GEORGE WHITE in 
honour of his appointment to the Indian Commander- 
ship-in-Chief. The Corporation of Cork had resolved 
to provide work for surchargers by paying their Mayor's 
expenses on his visit to the Pope. The released 
convict EGan visited Dublin on Sunday, and was 
greeted with a torchlight procession. A salvo of 
dynamite cartridges would have been more to the 
point. On Monday a curious letter was published 
from one of the dismissed Unionist lunatic-asylum 
governors, plaintively requesting Mr. Mor.ey to tel} 
him whether he was dismissed for any misconduct, 
Mr. Mor ey had not answered, which is not surprising, 
He could only (and hardly) have said, “ My dear Sir, 
“ You are a respectable man, and I want as few 
“ respectable men as possible.” 

Some letters of importance in different kinds, all 
affecting Ireland and the question of the hour, were 
published on Thursday morning. Mr. Batrour, in @ 
letter to Lord LonponDERRY, acknowledged the Ulster 
demonstrations in favour of the Union, and especially 
that at Belfast. The Irish National League of America, 
having “carefully studied” Mr. GLADsToNE’s Home 
Rule Bill (an advantage withheld from mere English 
persons), pronounced it a sham and a pretence. And 
Mr. ATHERLEY Jones obliged the Times with a critique 
beforehand of any possible Home Rule Bill fitted to 
satisfy an independent Gladstonian mind. Which 
critique if his great leader read, we fear that “as- 
“ tonishment and regret ” must have once more taken 
possession of Mr. GLADSTONE’s mind. 

A most important decision was given in the Dublin 
Queen’s Bench Division on Thursday, the Lorp CuHiger 
Justice and three other judges unanimously pro- 
nouncing Mr. Morey’s refusal of police protection to 
sheriffs at night illegal, and intimating that the issuer 
of the order was liable to criminal proceedings. 


Foreign and The 11th reached Cairo yesterday week, 
Colonial Affairs. what time M. WADDINGTON no doubt drew 
a sigh of relief on being informed by Lord RosEBERy 
that their presence was “solely intended to preserve 
“ order.” Mr. Kriigzer—“ Uncle PauL”—had been re- 
elected President in the Transvaal by a large majority. 
Sir West RipGeway had left Madrid after a very suc- 
cessful visit. Parliamentary debates were still going 
on in Germany over the Army Bill, and in Italy over 
the bank scandals; while in France M. FRANQUEVILLE, 
the Panama inquisitor, had made formal charges of 
bribing, or receiving bribes, against fourteen persons, 
all by this time well known, but had exculpated three— 
MM. Aréne, Tutvenet, and Rocne. 

The news of Monday morning was a revolution in 
Hawaii, where, under the protection of American 
marines, landed by kind permission of the captain of 
the U.S. warship Boston, a band of Hawaians, strug- 
gling to be free, and led by men bearing the intensely 
Polynesian names of Jones and Smits, had dethroned 
Queen LILIVOKALANI, and sent a deputation to Washing- 
ton asking to be annexed. The Hungarian Liberal party 
was developing fissures on the question of civil mar- 
riage—one of the foolishest fads of doctrinaire demo- 
cracy. In France Dr. Herz had been expelled from 
the Legion of Honour; which, considering that he has 
not yet been tried, much less convicted, is very charac- 
teristic of French ways. The Italian Premier had suc- 
ceeded—despite, or because of, the throwing of the 
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influence of Signor Crispi into the scale against him— 
in resisting the demand for a “ Panama” inquiry into 
the bank scandals by a considerable majority. But the 
ordinary methods of investigation were yielding plen- 
tiful crops of arrest. A very clever robbery, _* the 
way (though one so obvious that it is surprising it 
should not have been tried before), was effected in 
Paris by sham police agents pretending a Panama war- 
rant. Egyptian news, though not exactly rosy, was 
uiet. 

" Tuesday brought somewhat inconsistent reports of the 
feeling in America as to the Hawaii affair, but rumours 
of a British protest were quickly followed by others, to 
the effect that the greatAmerican nation would not stand 
that. A duel, with slight wounds on each side, had 
‘been fought between MM. and Picuon in 
France. Parliamentary news in that country, Germany, 
and Italy was of little interest. Detailed accounts 
from various sides began to filter in of the Egyptian 
crisis. 

It was said on Wednesday morning that Sir JuLian 
‘PauNCEFOTE had lodged no protest at Washington in 
the Hawaiian matter—and, indeed, such a protest 
would have been a little premature—that Sir West 
RiwGeway had landed at Tangier with considerable 
state, that the island and town of Zante had suffered 
from one of the earthquakes too common in that 
flower of the Levant. Lord Lanspowne, in India, had 
admitted the hard case of the Indian Services in regard 
to the depreciation of the rupee. . In France a measure 
for protecting Savings Banks from runs was made an 
occasion by M. pe CassaGNac and others for reviving 
Panama recriminations, and there was a “ scene”; but 
Ministers had a majority of two to one. 

Thursday morning contributed news of ill feeling in 
Egypt and fighting in Burmah. The French papers 
were, as might have been expected, very angry over 
the references to Egypt in the QuEEN’s Speech. The 
little King of Spain was ill of scarlatina. The Budget 
Committee of the German Reichstag had struck out a 
vote for new dry docks at Kiel. 

The Viceroy of InpIA made an important statement 
in Council on Thursday as to the new procedure in that 
and similar bodies. Osman Diana had turned up again 
at Souakim, and M. Deve..e, at Paris, had continued 
the moderate line of reference to Egyptian affairs. M. 
HENRI DE Borniek, a respectable dramatic poet, and 
M. THUREAU-DANGIN, a worthy successor to M. CAMILLE 
Rousset, had been elected of the Academy, M. Zoia 
being rejected. 

“Liberal” Since a certain incident in the career of 

Churchmen. Sir JOHN FaustarF outside Coventry no 
public man has been more justly able to claim sym- 
pathy than Mr, GrorGe Russe.i, M.P., who presided 
over a meeting, held yesterday week, to provide a 
“Union” for Gladstonian Churchmen—a place of 
refuge for those spiritual paupers. Of those who rallied 
round Mr, RussELL, either personally or by letter, the 
wildest partisanship could not claim distinction of the 
first rank for a single one; while a liberally extended 
second was represented only by the honest industry of 
the Dean of WINCHESTER among clerics and the un- 
questioned amiability of Sir WALTER PHILLIMORE among 
laymen. Also, Mr, Eyton, for himself and his friend 
Canon Scorr HoLianp, pleaded hard against the word 
“* Liberal,” used the most injurious language of that 
a party, and wanted to be “Democratic.” And, 

rtunately or unfortunately for himself, Mr. RusseLi 
ae brains enough to appreciate these and other 


Meetings, The new Royal Commission on the Relief 
Reports, &c. of the Aged Poor met for the first time on 
Wednesday, the Prince or Wags attending it, On 


issued, recommending communication with some five- 
and-twenty lighthouses and light-ships, at an ave- 
rage cost of about a thousand pounds a piece. The 
Chamber of Shipping met, and at its dinner in the 
evening Mr. MUNDELLA mentioned some administrative 
measures which the Board of Trade intends taking for 
the good of seafaring men, and held out the much 
“larger hope” of a mercantile shipping code. “ That 
“ will not be for to-day,” as somebody once said in 
another matter. The Royal Agricultural Society met 
and witnessed an amicable fight between deputations, 
headed by the two leaders of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, for the honour of providing a place of 
meeting for the show of 1894. Cambridge and the 
Duke of DrvonsHire prevailed over St. Albans and 
Lord SALispury. 


The Railway A strong anti-rate meeting was held at the 
Rates. Mansion House on Monday, but nobody 
condescended to enlighten that darkness to which we 
have more than once called attention. For instance, 
the first resolution laid it down that the rates 
“ought not to be left to the irresponsible discretion of 
“the Companies.” Now these very rates have just 
been prescribed to the Companies after a long Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The University crews have still been very 
Rowing. unsettled throughout the week, Cambridge, 
which had looked more forward in this respect than 
Oxford, changing stroke, while divers choppings took 
place in the Oxford boat. Busear, the professional 
sculler, beat the American Hosmer from Putney to 
Mortlake on Monday in a hollow fashion and in rather 
slow time. 
The Law Theremarkable case of MoRLEYv. LOUGHNAN, 
Courts. in which the defendants were charged with 
improperly obtaining a very large sum of money— 
some 140,000/.—from the late Mr. Henry Moa .ey, 
was decided on Friday week, Mr. Justice Wkicar 
making very severe remarks on the Tartuferie of the 
principal defendant, and ordering restitution, which it 
seems is in some respects still possible. Mr. LovuGHnan 
is unfortunate. Had he called himself by some fan- 
tastic title, and practised on the credulity of many 
instead of on that of one, he might have obtained much 
larger sums and gone scot free.——The Savernake 
heirlooms were assigned to the custody of Lady MaBEL 
Srvier, sister of the present Marquis. The trial of 
the Hansard Union case began on Monday before Mr. 
Justice HAWKINS with a mighty array of counsel.——In 
the libel case of LAWRENCE v. NEWBERRY, where a zealous 
parishioner had employed anonymous and other com- 
munications as means of admonishing an erring pastor, 
a verdict, with 200/. damages, was given for the plaintiff. 
—— The proprietor of another so-called club—the Gar- 
denia—was heavily fined on Wednesday for selling 
excisable articles without a licence.——Mr. Justice 
Day and Mr. Justice CoLLins declined to sanction the 
cool and characteristic proposal of the London County 
Council to take over a public-house, and pay compen- 
sation for it only on the footing of a “shop and 
dwelling.”——A rule was granted for a certvorare in 
TILLETT’s case, moving the trial of that person for 
_ae to riot from Bristol to London.——The Privy 
Council in the curious Bahama contempt of Court case 
decided on Thursday against the Cuus¥ JUSTICE and in 
favour of the Government. 
Lal The unem brawled on Tuesday under 
the Lyons, and Walre, 
and, attempting a procession to the House of Commons, 
were broken up by the police. 
tence, Wednesday a correspondence between 
or relating to the Bishop of CHESTER and 


the same day the first Report of another very important 
Commission, that on Lighthouse Communication, was | 
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and the mark of Carne in public-house reform is a 
‘matter of comparative indifference to those whose prin- 
ciple in the matter is the simple one, “ Abridge no 
“ use of liberty, and permit no abuse of it.” 
Mr. James G. BLAINE, who died last week, 
%* was a very prominent person in American 
politics, and perhaps here we need say no more. There 
was little in him for blessing, but he scarcely calis for 
the banning which every honest man of sense was bound 
to bestow on the ashes of a Jay GOULD or a BUTLER. 
-—The Duchess of Maprip, wife of Don CarLos, and 
during her maiden days bearer of the great name of 
MarGareEt of Parma, had had at one time a stirring 
_ history, but of late years had settled down to the quiet 
existence of Royal personages in exile. Sir WALTER 
BaRTTELOT, who died on Thursday, only five days after 
his wife, was a politician of unblemished reputation, 
an excellent representative of the country gentry, and 
a member of Parliament who for more than a genera- 
tion had received the respect of all parties for his in- 
variable honesty and courtesy. 


THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 


T has always, we believe, been a disputed question 
in forensic tactics whether it is better for an 
advocate with a doubtful case to take as many points, 
, bad, or indifferent, as may occur to him, or to 
content himself with submitting only points of some 
substantial value to the consideration of the Court. No 
doubt it depends to a material extent upon the manner 
in which the Court is constituted and on the amount of 
_ respect entertained by the advocate for its individual 
or its collective judgment. If that respect is consider- 
able, he will probably hesitate to prejudice the tribunal 
against himself by plying it with worthless arguments ; 
if not, he may be of opinion that the Court will be 
more impressed by the abundance of his argumentative 
resources than critical of their quality. Promises, it 
is true, are not exactly pleas, but they have enough 
in common to furnish the basis of an analogy; 
and if the legislative promises in the Speech from the 
Throne may legitimately be so treated, the inference 
must be that Mr. GLADSTONE regards his party in the 
House and in the country in the light of the very 
commonest of commen juries. He does not, that is to 
say, appear to credit his followers with sufficient in- 
telligence to perceive that the mere multitude of the 
engagements which he has crammed into three or four 
phs of the delusively “short” Speech is enough 
to stamp the whole mass of the Ministerial sade 
ings as an impudent sham. Mr. GLADSTONE must be- 
lieve the ardent souls by whom he is surrounded to 
be at the same time so simple in their estimate of 
himself and his power, and so ignorant of Parliamen- 
tary practice and possibilities, that their eagerness 
for reforming legislation can be satisfied, and them- 
selves filled full of gratitude and of pleasurable hope 
and expectation, by so easy a process as that of pitch- 
forking half the Newcastle Programme into a Royal 
Speech and flinging it at their heads. 
No doubt, in all cases of the kind, it is difficult to 
determine how far the circle of active deception extends, 
‘and where the area of passive delusion begins. It, seems 
hardly credible that any section of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
Parliamentary following, however new to Westminster, 
can fail to see through the imposture. The preliminary 
study of English politics by which they have presum- 
ably qualified themselves for public life must surely 
have enabled them to detect it.. The grateful enthu- 
siasm with which they have received their “ glorious 
“ program ” must be due, not to the fact that it has 
imposed upon them, but to their high estimate of its 
capacity for imposing upon others more ignorant than 


themselves. They, at any rate, must be perfectly wel) 
aware that the first of the four material paragraphs in the 
QuEEN’s Speech contains matter enough to employ the 
energies of the Government through the whole Session, 
if, indeed, it does not cut short their political activities 
altogether before half that period is complete. The 
Bill to “amend the provision for the government of 
“ Treland,” which has been “ prepared with the desire 
“ to afford contentment to the Irish people, important 
“ relief to Parliament, and additional securities” (addi. 
tional is good) “for the strength and union of the 
“ Empire,” is hardly a measure which needs paddi 

round with legislative straw and shavings for fear the 
Session should be too loosely packed. There is matter 
for a couple of months’ debate on the question whether 
it, or any similar measure, will “afford contentment 


-“to the people of Ireland,” and for twice as much 


more on the question whether it will “afford addi- 
“ tional,” or any, “ securities for the strength and union 
“ of the Empire.” 


What, however, are the contents of the three other 
paragraphs which follow? They contain no fewer than at 
least nine other, and possibly more, measures—for some 
of the projects enumerated may necessitate more than a 
single Bill ; and of these it may be affirmed without the 
slightest hesitation that, while there is not one of them 
which can be properly described as uncontentious, 
there are at least four, if not five, which are certain to 
provoke the keenest party controversy. Bills are to be 
“ promptly laid before Parliament for the amendment 
“of the system of registration in Great Britain, for 
“ shortening the duration of Parliament, and for esta- 
“ blishing the equality of the franchise by the limita- 
“ tion of each elector to a single vote.” Well, these 
Bills may be promptly brought in, but they will not 
be, and they ought not to be, promptly passed, 
As to the amendment of the system of registration, 
there are, no doubt, particulars in which that system 
might be profitably amended ; but there is a good 
deal to be learned about the special kind of tinker- 
ing to which a Gladstonian Government propose to 
subject it before we can undertake to say that a 
Bill directed to that object either will or should be 
allowed to pass unopposed. A proposal to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments is simply a proposal to aggra- 
vate the worst mischiefs and weaknesses of democracy, 
for the benefit mainly of machine politicians and local 
electioneering agents; and that, of course, is a project 
not to be accepted merely for the beaux yeux of a 
Radical Government, who, moreover, being in office, 
can hardly be serious—unless, indeed, the sma!lness of 
their majority has made them desperate—in proposing 
it. Again, there are two ways of “ establishing the 
“equality of the franchise”—one by limiting each 
elector to a single vote, and the other by limiting each 
vote to the same value ; and if the Government imagine 
that the Opposition will goodnaturedly allow them to 
apply the first method because it happens to suit, or 
they happen to think it suits, their party book, and 
ignore the second method altogether because it does 
not, they must credit their opponents with a degree 
of amiability to which not only political but human 
nature itself has seldom attained. 

Here, then, is stuff enough within the compass of 
a single paragraph to provide at least another three 
months of Parliamentary wrangle, and the two para- 
graphs which follow add considerably, the second of 
them enormously, to the supply. In the first of these 

phs Parliament is told to expect “ various Bills 


“bearing on the condition of labour, among which are 


** measures in relation to the liability of employers, the 
“ hours of labour for railway servants, and a Bill to amend 
“ the law of conspiracy.” By the second it is informed 
that its attention will be invited to measures (1) for 
the further improvement of Local Government, in- 
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cluding the creation of Parish Councils; (2) for the 
enlargement of the powers of the London County 
Council ; (3) for the prevention of the growth of new 
vested interests in the Ecclesiastical Establishments in 
England and Wales; (4) for direct control over the 
liquor traffic ; together with (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), &e., 
“ other measures of public utility.” We wonder whic 
of these measures it is that Ministers suppose, or 
rather hope to persuade the inexperienced, that they 
can knock off, so far as its principle and main pro- 
visions are concerned, in a couple of nights’ or a 
week’s debate? What is their private opinion as 
to the sort of reception which awaits (3) and (4) on their 
fundamental merits, and which may well await (1) and 
(2) if they should take the shape which a Government 
with agricultural votes to pay for and a London pro- 
gramme to give a lift to are only too likely to impress 
upon it? But it is idle to ask such questions. The 
Government know well, and their items in the House 
know equally well, what their precious “ program ” 
amounts to; but the hope of both is that the more 
ignorant of the electorate do not. It is too little to 
say that they are playing to the gallery. The per- 
formance must be supposed to be directed to some 
exceptionally uncritical section of the “gods” who 
have never seen a play before. 


LOCAL LITERARY TASTES, 


ASTES proverbially differ; how much their differ- 
ence depends on locality few have guessed. For- 
tunately a great light is thrown on this obscure matter 
by statistics of book sales published in The Bookman. 
Some places seem to fancy one particular firm of pub- 
lishers very much ; but that part of the question may 
be left out of view as too mysterious for discussion. 
Why, we ask, should Taunton, of all places, dote on 
Mr. Austin Dosson’s Beau Brocade, on another little 
book of rhyme, on Dickens, and the Stock Exchange 
Year-Book? The Muse leads the way at Taunton, 
followed by Jocund Mirth, and at a distance by 
Mammon. Sunderland is a serious place ; WESTCOTT’S 
Gospel of Life takes the lead, followed (as assistant or 
corrective) by Jess, who, again, is: accompanied by 
Sacharissa and Whitaker's Almanack. Edinburgh 
(West) plunges on the Characters of William Law, and 
on Songs of Rest, and a book by Mr. Barrie ; while the 
Gospel of Life takes a back seat. But Cathedral Ser- 
mons are not without admirers. Edinburgh (West) 
seems theologically-minded ; very different from gay 
Taunton. In Glasgow Mr. Barrie heads the list, and 
all the other favourites are Sunday books. Glasgow isa 
little grim, and Aberdeen’s reading is all about Aberdeen. 
Here local patriotism flourishes. We have Aberdeen 
Doctors and Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen, and “Eminent 
“ Aberdeen Washerwomen” would probably command 
a wide Aberdonian popularity. After Aberdeen, in the 
Aberdonian heart, comes theology, and more Beau 
Brocade, who, indeed, is needed among the darkling 
tales of resurrection-men and patients. Now, Dundee’s 
taste we could have prophesied. The one book on 
which Dundee has plunged is GiLFILLaN’s Letters 
and Journals. We said GILFILLAN would be popular 
in Dundee; the gifted one is first, and all the rest 
nowhere. Even Beau Brocade is not wanted, as far as 
the record , in Dundee. 

Dublin is of a Sabbatical habit. A book published by 
the Sunday School Union romps in ; then Finn and his 
Companions, which is patriotic; then Sunday books, 
and Grania, which is Irish, At Bradford they vote for 
The Man with Seven Hearts, who seems to have been 
a general admirer; much flirting might be accom- 
plished by a man with seven hearts. Unluckily he 


has, for matrimonial purposes, only one hand. Mr. 
Henty and Mr. WHITTIER are dear to Bradford; while 
Leeds is very miscellaneous in its fancy, preferring For 
Lilias, and a variety of unexciting studies. Birming- 
ham hankers after Mr. WILLIAM Watson's poetry, 
and Sunday books (they almost all do that), and 
Mr. Symonps’s Jn the Key of Blue, which, we think, 
will make Birmingham stare. Manchester is divided 
between Mr. Austin Dosson and theology and Sherlock 
Holmes, but theology gets its head in at the post. A 
new work by St. PETER is certainly attractive—in fact, 
we might have expected it to be the leading favourite— 
edited (apparently) by Mr. RenpDEL Harris. Liverpool 
follows Manchester very closely, and takes a good deal of 
Tess with its theology. Burnley, to the astonishment 
of mankind, takes fairy tales first—a frivolous set the 
Burnley people—but theology comes next, and Mr. 
Conan Doy.e, who very frequently qualifies the mass 
of serious devout reading. Hull very naturally prefers 
his Captain of the Pole Star, regarding it, doubtless, 
as a useful manual of mercantile shipping, and Hull is 
also fanatical for Lord Tennyson’s Poems and Mr. 
CLaRK RussELL. This is quite intelligible; but what 
does Burnley want with Puss in Boots, and Edinburgh 
with Lyric Love? London, like Aberdeen, is patriotic, 
and buys Round London, and England in Egypt, and 
a Naturalist on the Amazon. We note, with pain, 
that London (West Central) does not take any stock in 
theology and sermons. Almost all the other places 
“just wallow in” sermons, as Tom SawYER proposed, 
in an hour of penitence, to wallow in Sunday School. 
London (East Central), however, is more devout, and 
The Children of God head the poll, followed by 
Clews to Holy Writ, and the Gospel of Life, and 
Cathedral Sermons, and Apologetics. Where is Beaw 
Brocade ; where are Mr. BarkiE and Mr. Conan DOYLE ? 
Why is Dundee alone in her passion for Mr. Gifted 
GILFILLAN? why is West Central London so unlike East. 
Central—so secular? Who can answer these riddles ? 
On the whole, Burnley and Taunton seem the most de- 
sirable literary havens, also Hull. One would rather 
shun Dundee and Glasgow, where literary conversation 
is probably opened with prayer and ended by a col- 
lection for the conversion of the Emperor of CHina, 
The young author will observe one thing ; he had better 
take theology for his province. 


AFRICA AT WESTMINSTER. 


it is not very often that a QuEEN’s Speech contains 
a piece of really important political information as 
distinguished from commonplace recitals and empty 
programmes. Few things in recent speeches have beer: 
more curious than the contrast cut by the paragraph 
about the KHEDIVE’s declaration with the — futile 
and almost wholly mischievous projects of revolutiorm 
which followed it. In the latter, my lords and gentle- 
men were invited, under the guidance of the Divinity, to 
upset a very large proportion of the arrangements which, 
under that guidance, have made the United Kingdonx 
great, and to substitute for the Constitution a shoddy 
democracy. In the former, note was taken, and pro- 
bably the world at large was informed, of the actua? 
result of a transaction which has been carried on in 
the old way of the realm. And it is not a little 
curious that the principal Gladstonian daily newspaper 
—either by accident, or oversight, or ignorance, or an 
uncomfortable suspicion that it would not go dowm 
with the faithful—omitted in its forecast of the 
Speech all notice of this paragraph, though there is 
no reason to suppose that it was less well informed 
than its fellows. The h runs thus :-—‘ The 
“ KHEDIVE has declared in terms satisfactory to me 


“ his intention to follow henceforward the establishetl . 
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“ practice of previous consultation with my Govern- 
“ ment in political affairs, and his desire to act in 
“ cordial co-operation with it.” 

This, it need hardly be said, is equivalent to saying 
that ApBas Pasha has formally “taken the test” with- 
out qualification, and in almost the very words of Lord 
GRANVILLE’s famous formulation of the claims of Eng- 
land in t. Ingenious Frenchmen—trying to make 
out at once both that Lord Cromer has flagrantly 
violated the KHEpIvE’s rights and the rights of other 
Powers, and that Lord CromER has egregiously failed 
in doing anything at all—have urged that the appoint- 
ment of Ministers is, as they would have said in the 
seventeenth century, a special flower of sovereignty ; 
that the KHEDIvE’s “ sovereignty ” (a very loose use 
of words, by the way) is specially reserved to him, 
and that the Powers cannot with unconcern see it 
trammelled or usurped by others. Also, they—follow- 
ing, it would seem, the native Egyptian line—contend 
that, by the non-reinstatement of MustapHa FEamMy, 
the KHEDIVE has vindicated this sovereignty, and 
thus checkmated Lord CroMER and perfidious Albion. 
Alas! for these ingenious contentions. The rude 
sweep of the word “ political” inflicts on them wounds 
which we fear the envenomed softness of “ cordial co- 
“ operation” will rather exasperate than heal. Things 
political are everything that concerns the body politic. 
In everything, therefore, that concerns the body politic 
the KHEDIVE undertakes not to act without previous 
consultation of the English Government, and to act, 
when he does, in co-operation with that Government. 
He did not do this when he attempted that coup de 
téte of which rather amusing stories are by degrees 
reaching this country ; and his declaration that he will 
amend his ways amounts to as complete an act of 
attrition and contrition as can be desired. 


Shorter notice is due to the reference to Uganda in 
the Speech ; but it is to be observed that the wording 
here also is important and satisfactory. Sir GERALD 
PortaL, Her Majesty informs us, has been sent to 
examine and report on “the best means of dealing with 
“the country.” If you are sent to examine into the 
best means of dealing with something, it can hardly be 
said to be within the objects of your commission to 
say, “ Have nothing to do with it.” The question for 
Sir GeraLp is not “Shall we deal with it, or shall we 
“not?” but “ What means of dealing shall we use?” 
—that is to say, occupation, residency, treaties, and 
subsidies—a score of other things. It never does to 
expect too much from a QUEEN’s Speech, and in such 
a QUEEN’s Speech as this, much of which appears to 
have been drawn up by Rip van WINKLES, heavy from 
an after-dinner sleep over the “ Charter” of half a 
century ago, thanks for not small mercies should at 
least precede asking for more. But if somebody would 
at an early date obtain from Ministers information 
about that very interesting middle term between Egypt 
and yor the Equatorial Province, he would do a 
good We have, no doubt, a most faithful ally 
in the King of the Beteians. But in the very words 
of the late Laureate’s more lately resuscitated poem, 
“Only the devil knows what he means” by the 
rumoured proofs of alliance and faith which he has 
been giving us on the Upper Nile. 

The references to these subjects in the first day’s 
debate on the Address were interesting and not un- 
important, though we must wait for the extreme 
Radical party to take up the question before we come 
to real business. Lord Satispury and Mr. BaLrour 
were certainly right in pointing out that a grave 
novelty has been introduced into the situation, and 
the reply of Mr. GLapsrone and his Press henchmen 
seems to argue a genuine inability to see what is 
meant. We were not much enamoured of the 


DroumMonD-WoLrr scheme which they throw in Lord 


Sauispury’s face. But it must be remembered that, 
under that scheme, though England would have 
retired for the moment, she would, probably if not cer- 
tainly, have exchanged actual occupation with a promise 
of retirement for a perpetual right of reoccupation 
whenever she thought proper. The pledges which 
Mr. GLADSTONE gave, which Lord SaLispury perforce 
confirmed, and which are still in existence, contem- 
plate retirement, though not necessarily immediate 
retirement, and leave the future quite blank. They 
are, therefore, an even greater encouragement to such 
fredaines as those in which the KHEDIVE has recently 
indulged than retirement itself. For in the one case 
there is the vague hope of getting rid of us, in the 
other the certain assurance of seeing us back. Mr, 
Ba.rour also raised a legitimate point about Uganda 
when he asked what the Government proposed to do 
between the time of receiving Sir GERALD PorTAL’s 
report and conveying their decision to the country, 
But as the whole tone of Ministerial utterances be- 
trayed no other intention than that of retention, it 
mattered the less; though we must wait and see what 
is done by the party whose views are put by Mr, 
Guinness RoGeErs in this month’s Contemporary before 
being too confident in Ministerial fortitude. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


[ it had been the good fortune of Mr. BLAINE to be 

born in a polity which permitted of his return to 
Congress for a pocket-borough, and rendered it possible 
to provide him for life with a substantial sinecure, 
it is conceivable that he might have had a useful 
and honourable political career. He had ability and 
energy. The second of these fine qualities he had in 
abundance. If he could have applied his faculties to 
the work of government, he would not have failed to 
leave some visible record of himself. Unhappily for 
Mr. BLAINE, and not fortunately for the United States, 
this was not his luck. He was born in a polity in 
which a man who wishes to be more than the tempo- 
rary delegate of some electoral district must make it 
his first business to keep in place. As this could only 
be done by the aid of the party machine, it was to the 
party machine that Mr. BLAINE inevitably devoted his 
attention. Nor was that all. As he had no private 
fortune, and there were no available sinecures, as the 
moderate salary of a Congressman or Senator was not 
adequate to the necessary expenses of his life, Mr. BLAINE 
was compelled to apply some of his energy to the promo- 
tion of his personal interests. That side of his history 
is not one which it is gracious to insist upon just at 
present. Yet it would be a mere hypocrisy to affect to 
overlook the undoubted fact that, like the experi- 
enced cavaliers commended by Major DaLcetty, he 
knew how to lay the head of the sow to the tail of the 
grice. He licked his fingers like a good cook, and his 
countrymen are much mistaken as to his character if 
he did not go on the rule that “it would be doubly 
“ disgraceful for any soldado of rank to have his name 
called in question for any petty delinquency.” 

Mr. BLAINE was, in plain words, a wirepuller and 
party manager, and nothing else. His distinction is, 
that he was this with more cleverness and, on the 
whole, with more success than any of his contem- 

ies, As CARLYLE said of Kaunitz, “surely it is 
“reckoned something to become the greatest in your 
“line.” Indeed, the following sentences of the sketch 
of Maria THERESA’s Minister may be applied accu- 
rately enough to the American politician :—“ Further 
“than this, to the readers of these times, KAUNITZ 
“* RieTBeRG’s glory does not go. A great character, 
“ great wisdom, lasting great results to his omar 
“ readers do not trace in Kaunitz’s diplomaci ly 
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“temporary great results, or what he and bystanders 
“thought such, to Kaunitz himself. He was the 
“ supreme JOVE, we perceive, in that extinct Olympus ; 
“and regards with sublime pity, not unallied to con- 
“tempt, all other diplomatic beings.” It would be 
unfair not to acknowledge that Mr. BLarne’s career in 
Congress fell in years in which there was little beyond 
party management to be done. During the period of 
preparation for the Civil War and the great crisis of 
that struggle, he was fighting his way into notice as a 
local politician and newspaper editor in Maine. When 
he did establish himself in Congress the war was fought 
out, and a period of political stagnation was beginning 
in which there was really very little to do except to 
keep the Republican in, and the Democratic party out 
of, office. To this work Mr. BLAINE applied him- 
self with the vigour, the ingenuity, and the want 
of scruple which gained him his peculiar reputation. 
A high-minded man would have stood aloof. Mr. 
BLAINE was what he was, and, therefore, sought his 
fortune, not at the Bar, where he might at no greater 
cost of toil to himself have won distinction and 
wealth, but in politics. Having made his choice, it 
must be acknowledged that Mr. BLAINE ploughed a 
straight furrow, never looking over his shoulder, and 
resolutely doing all those things which his position 
made it necessary for him to do. He lobbied with 
capitalists, or made a vulgar parade of hostility to 
England in order to secure the Irish vote, and did both 
from the same motive. 


He failed in the great ambition of his life, which was 
to become President of the United States. Various 
more or less ingenious reasons have been given for his 
failure. Perhaps as good an explanation as another is 
this—that, like some other clever and thorough men, 
he was just a little too clever and too thorough. It 
may be very true that all men have their price; but 
all men do not like to be told so. Mr. Buatne did tell 
them too openly, and, besides, he was caught out lick- 
ing his fingers in the matter of the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad, Arkansas, A considerable body 
of Americans refused to be led by the nose by a man 
who paraded himself as a wirepuller, and was believed 
to be filling his pocket corruptly. There were enough 
of this way of thinking to spoil his chance. Mr. BLAINE 
took his defeat manfully. He was loyal to his party, 
and did not attempt to revenge himself by spoiling the 
sport of those who would not make him President. It 
was not his fault that he was decked with absurd titles 
—the white-plumed knight, and so forth—in the 
pinchbeck oratory of his countrymen. But he had 
honour after his own fashion, and we may part with 
him most gracefully by recording that much to his 
credit. 


BELOW THE GANGWAY. 


HE Liberal-Unionists who met on Monday at 

Devonshire House discussed the great question, 
“ Where are we to sit?” We had examined it on the 
previous Saturday, and the conclusion to which they 
came was that which we had foreshadowed as probable, 
and, indeed, as all but inevitable, They will sit where 
there is room for them, that is, on the Ministerial 
side of the House, the interposition of the Gangway 
between them and the Treasury Bench symbolizing 
the great gulf, deep, if not wide, which divides them 
from Her MaJesty’s present advisers. Nature, it used 
to be said in the days in which people believed in 
Nature with a capital N, abhors a vacuum; and a 
vacuum indisputably exists on the Gladstonian benches, 
and the Liberal-Unionists rush in to fill it up. In 


the correspondence between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 


Sir WiLt1am Harcourt which was read to the Liberal- 
Unionist members on Monday, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN ad- 


mitted that his proposal was dictated rather by necessity 
than by choice. The Liberal-Unionists are not 
drawn by elective affinity towards the Gladstonians. 
They are constrained by physical conditions, Their 
hearts, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN confesses, are over the 
way; and there would their bodies be, if they could 
obey the impulse which urges them thither. But it 
is the condition of a body that it occupies space, 
and it is further true that two bodies cannot simul- 
taneously occupy the same space. Therefore, while 
the Irish Nationalists, both those of Mr. McCartuy’s 
inclining and the rest, crowd the Opposition benches, 
Liberal-Unionists can only gaze at those blissful seats 
from the other side of the House. Two angels at least, 
as some scholastic philosophers contended, might find 
ample standing-room on the point of a needle; but a 
Nationalist and a Liberal-Unionist, being still a little 
lower than the angels, and a good deal more substantial, 
cannot find commodious sitting-room in the space 
allotted to one member. 

The correspondence between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt which has led to the result 
indicated was marked by what is only not a com- 
mendable because it was a natural and inevitable 
courtesy on both sides. It somewhat resembles the 
elaborate and formal salutations which precede an 
assault at arms; or perhaps it would be more appro- 
priate to the usual style of these redoubted contro- 
versialists to liken it to the shaking hands before they 
box of prize-fighters who proceed to give each other 
plaguy knocks. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN points to those 
peculiarities in the physical structure of the House to 
which we last week referred, which make the central 
position which would be natural in a chamber con~- 
structed on the Continental models impossible, and 
which deny the Liberal-Unionists in the Commons 
the refuge of cross-benches. They must, therefore, 
sit below the Gangway, either on the Ministerial or 
the Opposition side of the House. The latter position 
would be preferable. But the Irish members are in 
possession. They have the usage and tradition of 
several Parliaments in favour of their title. There is 
not room for the Liberal-Unionists there too; and an 
attempt to make room for themselves would probably, 
as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN delicately puts it, interfere with 
“the convenience, and perhaps to some extent the 
“ order, of the House of Commons.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
therefore, suggests that the courtesy of the Ministe- 
rialists should assign two benches below the Gangway 
to the Liberal party. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is modest, 
almost meek, in his petition. He promises that the 
Liberal-Unionists will keep themselves to themselves, 
and that Ministerialists shail have no reason to com- 
plain of their proximity. 

Sir Watt1am Harcourt, having consulted “ Mr. 
“GLADSTONE and MAkJORIBANKS”—a very proper 
combination of deference and familiarity to which 
MARJORIBANKS will as little object as Mr. GLADSTONE— 
replies graciously. In Mr. GLapsToNe’s Parliamentary 
experience the usage has been that a group of states- 
men, separated from the majority of their party, 
should occupy prominent places below the Gangway. 
Lord StanLey betook himself thither in 1834, and the 
Peelites in 1859. But then these precedents applied 
only to some half-dozen statesmen, and Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN has had the audacity to come back with forty-five 
or forty-six followers. Mr. GLADSTONE’s understand- 
ing was that the Liberal-Unionist party should be 
annihilated. Sir WitLiam Harcourt undertook that 
it should be swept out of existence. If the 
Liberal-Unionist party had complied with ‘this 
condition, there would have been no difficulty in pro- 
viding prominent places for half-a-dozen distinguished 
survivors from the general rout and massacre. Mr. 

x, as Sir WitL1am Harcourt seems to 
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complain, has himself created the difficulty by depar- 
ture from the precedents of 1834 and 1859; and by 
coming back with an organized party nearly fifty 
strong, instead of with a bodyguard of five or six fol- 
Jowers, The Liberal-Unionists were expected to be a 
two-hackney-coaches’ party, and not a two-benches’ 
party. As for the two benches in question, they are 
not the Government’s to give. Such arrangements as 
may be made must depend on the courtesy and good- 
will of the several sections of the House, which Mr. 
GLapsToNE will do his best to foster. Confidence 
seems to be a plant of slow growth in Irish breasts, 
but Irish members may presently acquire confidence 
enough in Mr. GLADSTONE to lead them to cross to the 
right of the Speaker, and then Liberal-Unionists will 
probably cross to the left. 


THE FRENCH SAVINGS BANKS. 


4 bp furious debate of last Monday in the French 
Chamber of Deputies was something more than 
one of the party scrimmages which are the rule in that 
ody. It would be an exaggeration, but not a gross 
one, to say that the financial stability of France was 
at stake, The danger has been unexpectedly pointed 
out, but it is not imaginary. It has escaped notice 
because it is due to the efforts of papers which are 
little read abroad, or to unscrupulous manceuvres 
carried on in the provinces of which the Foreign Cor- 
‘respondent, who lives in Paris, sees or knows nothing. 
The Caisses d’Epargne are establishments of the same 
mature as, but of very much greater importance than, our 
own Savings Banks. Every Frenchman saves, except the 
very small handful who squander. Every Frenchman who 
saves may be said to bea depositor in the Caisse d’Epargne, 
even when he does not intend to leave his money there 
permanently. All these deposits are invested in Go- 
‘vernment stock under the direction of the Minister of 
‘Finance. The control of this vast inflow of the savings 
of the most parsimonious, and perhaps the most evenly 
‘prosperous, people in the world is a great instrument 
of power in the hands of the Minister of Finance. It 
enables him to influence the money market of Paris 
to a very great extent. Clearly, if the inflow could be 
stopped he would be weakened. If, further, the mass 
-of depositors could be frightened about the security of 
their deposits, there would be a run on the Caisses 
dE e and a panic of gigantic proportions. In the 
first case, the Republican Minister would be weakened. 
In the second, the Republic would almost certainly be 
Tuined. 

When it is remembered that the least serious of these 
<onsequences could not be produced without, at the best, 
great inconvenience to all France, and that the more 
serious would be an almost unparalleled national dis- 
aster, it may seem incredible that party spirit should 
have led men to endeavour to bring either of them 
about. And yet it is certain that efforts have been 
made, and have even met with some small measure of 
success. M, PauL pE CassaGnac has done his very best 
to write up a panic. He has written an article signifi- 
‘cantly headed “ L’Etat voleur,” and his example has 
“been actively followed. Depositors have been assured 
Ahat the “Caisse” is a box with a false bottom, and 
that their money has been squandered. It is said that 
in the provinces agents of some of the reactionary 
parties have been at work persuading small depositors 
not to trust their money to the “Caisse,” and to with- 
draw what they have there already. The results of 
these manceuvres have not as yet been serious, but 
‘there has been a fall in the volume of deposits and an 
increase in withdrawals. It is a truism to say that 
this is how all panics begin. As this panic would strike 


at the credit of the State, M. Risot’s Ministry would 
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be mad to neglect effectual means of stopping it. 
There is some general truth in M. pE CassaGNac’s 
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argument that, if the depositors’ money is invested in 
“ Rentes,” it might be impossible to realize suddenly 
on a declaration of war. But, to say nothing of the 
fact that the argument is unpatriotic, it depends for 
its validity on the supposition that the credit of France 
is not sound. The intimate relations to financiers into 
which his official duty as purchaser of stock brings the 
Minister have had a bad influence ; but, to remove that 
evil by inflicting a general loss on France, which is 
what M. pE CassaGnac and his fellow-conspirators (the 
word is not too strong) are endeavouring to do, is 
equally insane and wicked. 

The counter-blow struck by the Ministers is in some 
respects open to criticism. They have brought in a 
Bill to subject all persons who are found guilty of 
manceuvres, or of repeating false and calumnious news 
tending to discredit the Caisses d’Epargne, to criminal 
proceedings. Obviously the Bill is open to some objec- 
tions. It is a “law of exception,” and it might be 
used by an unscrupulous Government and servile 
judges to crush fair criticism. But when a particular 
line of conduct is a danger, it must be dealt with 
particularly. Moreover, there is no law which an un- 
scrupulous Government and servile judges cannot 
twist to injustice. If the press cannot behave with 
some measure of patriotism and decency, its sacred 
liberty must suffer limitation. M. Risor has carried 
the Chamber with him by overwhelming majorities. 
The danger is too real, and touches everybody too 
closely, to give faction a chance. It may well be 
that the furious speech made by M. DE CassaGNac 
contributed materially to produce this result. Eng- 
lish readers will appreciate it fairly by remembering 
the most extreme examples of patriotic Irish elo- 
quence. It was one long scream of hatred and fury 
—the outbreak of a man who has so utterly lost 
all self-control that he is prepared to bring about 
financial ruin and anarchy if only he can sweep 
away the present holders of power. The Chamber has 
ordered the speeches of MM. Riso and Trrarp to be 
placarded all over France. It would do not unwisely 
in its own interest to placard the speech of M. DE 
CassaGnac ; for, if anything could make Frenchmen for- 
get the sordid sins of the Third Republic, it would be 
the discovery that some of its enemies are prepared, for 
the purpose of indulging their own rage, to bring on 
them worse evils than have been suffered by the 
Panama shareholders. It will probably be found that 
the Government has restored confidence by merely 
showing that it will defend itself. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


| pane points thus far to the fulfilment of 
our anticipations of a week ago with respect to the 
probable length of the debate on the Address. The 
Speech from the Throne has turned out to be of an 
even more provocative character than was expected ; 
and the desire, not by any means confined to one 
party, to propose amendments has proved to be un- 
expectedly keen. Add to this that the discussion at 
its very opening took a more militant form than 
usual, and that both Mr. Batrour’s speech and, of 
necessity, therefore, the PRIME MINISTER’s reply read 
much more like a note of summons to their re- 
spective followers than is usual on these occasions. 
It is true that in the latter of the two cases the 
battle-call was probably not meant to be responded 
to, and that the Gladstonians, both of the English 
and Irish divisions, have hitherto shown little eager- 
ness to intervene in the debate. Still Ministers at 
least must speak, and, under the stimulus of controversy, 
the conspiracy of silence is likely to break down even 
among their followers. There is little doubt, therefore, 
that in the course of the next week or ten days 
abundant opportunities will present themselves for 
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raising all the points, numerous as they are, on which 
Ministers ought to be called to account. There is 
fortunately not the danger which there sometimes is 
in these cases that the gravest of the charges against 
the Government will be overlaid by the multiplicity of 
minor counts in the indictment. Mr. Mor ey’s action 
in the cases of CALLAN and Eagan—the “ gentleman” 
who is now being féted by Irish municipalities, as an 
illustration of the union of hearts, and of their own 
fitness for larger powers of local self-government—is 
directly challenged in one of the amendments, and 
that of Mr. AsquiTH with respect to the murderers— 
for murderers they were in spite of all chicanery—of 
the ill-fated Inspector Martin in the other. As re- 

s in particular these “ excited politicians ”—to 
use Colonel SauNDERSON’s revised description of their 
priestly accessory before the fact—there is no fear that 
their case will not now be thoroughly overhauled. Mr. 
BaLrour, in his vigorous review of the Irish policy of 
the Government, elicited from Mr. Morey the in- 
teresting admission that he did not consult the pri- 
soners’ counsel, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL for IRELAND, 
“precisely because he had been the prisoners’ counsel.” 
but preferred to be advised by “ the Lorp Hicu Cuan- 
“ CELLOR of Great Britain”; and in debate he will be 
invited to tell the public a little more precisely what 
this “ precisely because ” implies. 

The pith of the wide-ranging debate on the Address 
of Thursday night will, we imagine, be generally 
allowed to be in one passage of a speech delivered in 
the House of Lords. Uganda, Egypt, the indecency of 
the policy of concealment, followed with the Home 
Rule Bill—all these are subjects of enduring interest. 
But, however desirable it was to extort some declaration 
from the Cabinet on these points, there was one other 
matter on which it was even more pressing that some 
light should be thrown. This, it is hardly necessary 
to add, was the series of very obscure transactions 
which ended in the release of the Gweedore prisoners. 
The difficulty in which Mr. Morey has entangled 
himself by the order to refuse night protection to the 
Sheriffs was a kin Ired subject, and had very properly its 
share. But this is still a question before the Courts, 
and the time for dealing with it fully will come when 
they have given their decision on that appeal which is 
to be made on behalf of the Castle. We may be 
satisfied for the present with recording surprise that 
Mr. Morey should have waited till last night to 
quote those Acts which declare the serving of certain 
classes of writs at night illegal. On a future occasion 
Mr. Mor ey will also have an opportunity to explain 
whether, in his opinion, the fact that the serving of 
some writs at night has been forbidden by a law so 
little known that it has been, on his own showing, 
sang disregarded without protest, justifies the 

IEF SECRETARY in refusing to protect the Sheriff 
when he prefers to select the night for the service of 
writs which may be legally served at that time. 

On the question of the release of the Gweedore 

isoners some definite answer could be, and was, given. 
In the House of Commons Mr. MorLey’s answer to the 
trenchant attack of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was chiefly 
notable for the length and fluency of his evasions. He 
spent some considerable time in proving that there has 
been a diminution of agrarian crime in Ireland. 
The Gladstonian Cuter Secretary need not be denied 
the enjoyment of whatever advantage he may secure 
by this demonstration. We make the concession 
the more readily because the advantage must be 
trifling, unless it can be proved that the reduction 
in the number of agrarian crimes is in no degree due 
to an alliance between the Government and those 
whose cue it has hitherto been to encourage that form 
of offence. If there is any such alliance, a diminution 
in agrarian outrages is a proof that the party of dis- 
order has won, not that there is any excuse for releasing 


convicted offenders. The peculiar value of the Gweedore. 
case lies exactly in this, that it serves as a text to prove 
whether any such alliance is or is not:in existence. 

The point is one on which little doubt can be left m 
the mind of anybody after reading Thursday night’s: 
debate. Mr. Mor.ey’s exasperated and toiling apology 
was more wordy and less precise than the candid state- 
ment of the Lorp CHANCELLOR, but it came to the- 
same thing. Both said substantially that the men in. 
prison for taking part in the killing of Inspector MaRTIN 
have been let out, not because there was any doubt 
as to their guilt, nor because there was any real reason 
for thinking that their punishment was excessive, but. 
simply on the ground that the killing of a police in- 
spector is in Ireland an offence for which there are 
excuses. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN remarked in the course of 
the evening on the novelty of consulting the English 
LorD CHANCELLOR as a Court of Criminal Appeal 
for Ireland. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would, no doubt,. 
have commented even more severely on the in-- 
novation if he could have foreseen thet the Lorp- 
CHANCELLOR, when called upon to justify the advice 
he gave, would, speaking in the House of Lords, 
adopt a tone and a line not easily to be distinguished: 
from those taken in the House of Commons by Mr. 
E. Morton. Lord HERSCHELL was more urbane, more 
subdued, but he spoke to much the same effect. 
He, indeed, guarded himself by a few quotable saving. 
clauses ; but, in the main, he took a line which 
might be quite congenial to Mr. E. Morton. Father 
McFaDDEN was popular, he was a champion of the: 
people, he had just celebrated mass, he was arrested at 
the church door—most unfairly—he had avoided 
arrest hitherto, when he had a fair field, and it was 
not decent in the police to wait for him where he 
had not a reasonable amount of law and a good run. 
If anybody thinks that this must be a burlesqued 
version of the LorD CHANCELLOR’s apology, we refer 
him to the report in the Times. Lord HERSCHELI: 
did indeed say that angry passion was no excuse for 
homicide. On this principle there would seem to be 
no excuse for the killing of Inspector Martin. And 
yet Lord HERSCHELL recommended the pardon of the 
men who killed him because the time has come for 
showing mercy. The time has come in which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is in office, at the mercy of an Irish 
majority, is the interpretation we put on those words. 


THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES. 


b toni = is wrapt in snow to the summit; from his 
crater the vapour streams sharply seaward, rolling 
in heavy masses down the western slope of the cone— 
a sign that a strong easterly gale is roaring over the 
heights, although on the sheltered strand of Naples the air: 
is milder and the sunshine stronger than on many an 
English noontide in July. It is not a morning for extra- 
mural excursion ; one’s footsteps naturally tend along tho 
Riviera di Chiaja into the beautiful gardens of the Villa 
Nazionale. Here, among waving palms and shimmering 
eucalyptus, it is possible to forget that three days ago in 
Paris the thermometer had registered twenty degrees of 
frost, and that the journey thence had been through a 
snowy continent, even the Roman Campagna being hard 
bound in frost. 

Within these gardens, at the end of a shady avenue of 
ilex, and gleaming white in the sunshine amid a luxuriant 
growth of prickly pears, geranium, and aloes, stands a build- 
ing—of its kind the most remarkable in the world—the 

at marine aquarium and biological laboratory of Dr. 
Seton: It is twenty years since that gentleman, almost 
entirely at his own expense and risk, undertook the con- 
struction of the first series of tanks and workshops for the 
systematic study of marine zoology and botany in the 
Mediterranean. Among a light-hearted people like that of 
Naples, it would have been no cause for wonder had the new 
Aquarium met with a destiny similar to that which has 
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overtaken those of Westminster, of Brighton, and, since the 
death of Mr. Alford Lloyd, of the Palace. Perhaps 
it had vain to expect among the volatile Neapolitans 
rance necessary to success. It is due 
to the tagious ardour of Dr. 
Dohrn that, although the establishment in the Villa has 
been from the first a popular exhibition and place of resort, 
it has also developed into a laboratory of advanced research, 
and is at this moment far ahead of similar zoological stations 
in any country. . 
Into the main building the public are admitted to view 
the tanks ; fortunately riff-raff are not tempted to make a 
lounge of a place to which admission is only obtained on 
yment of two francs—a substantial sum according to 
Neapolitan reckoning. But it is well worth many times 
that price to have the privilege of gazing at the thousands 
of fascinating or grotesque forms that people the transparent 
walls of the chamber. In the very tank on the left 
are specimens of the sea-hare (4 plysia)—one of the strangest 
of the many strange invertebrate forms of life. Sustained 
and propelled by two lateral wings, a pair of these crea- 
tures move incessantly to and fro in mid-water. In their 
forward movement they might easily be mistaken for fish 
about the size of a half-grown whiting ; two lustrous eyes 
are i on Po side of a long beak, their 
colour being that of pearly smoke. Each time, 
however, that they approach within a few inches of the 
the motor action—imperceptibly to the spectator— 
is reversed, and without turning round, they retire in the 
same line of their advance, and so they continue, oscillating 
between two fixed points without change of speed or 
moment of rest. He who has only seen live turtles in flaccid 
and sullen repose on slabs and in tanks in Leadenhall 
Street, will marvel at the ease, approaching grace, with 
which some huge specimens soar like aquatic vultures among 
the peaks and mimic cones of their abode; and as for the 
crustaceans, they exhibit such freaks of carapace, enormity 
of claw, and grotesqueness of countenance as can only have 
igi in one of nature’s most flamboyant moods. The 
water in some corners is densely peopled by swarms of crab’s 
fry of the size of gnats and midges, of some of which that 
monstrous sea-spider, with a body no bigger than a break- 
fast roll and legs two feet long, is no doubt responsible for 
the paternity. 
Anglers will find matter for reflection in the behaviour of 
some of the deep-sea fish. Of these, as many wil] bitterly 
affirm, none are more voracious than the dogfish ; but it is 
cold to-day—cold, that is, for Naples, though the ther- 
mometer is many degrees above freezing—and so sensitive 
are these creatures to c of temperature, that they 
will not look at food, but lie wreathed together in motion- 
less groups in the deepest part of their tank. If it is thus 
with these gluttons, how vain at times wust it be to ply 
various lures over capricious salmon or fastidious Hampshire 
trout! The varieties of beauty in zoophyte, medusa, star- 
fish, pipeworm, corals of many kinds, as well as in the 
vertebrate epecies—wrasse, blenny, mullet, &c.—are bewil- 


nerves are sound, he may be tem 


between the delicate qualities of eight different species. In 
xt tank to the octopus are the ink-fish, and it requires 
touch of the attendant’s wand to make one of them 
a jet of sepia, causing a dense cloud, concealed by 
animal darts off to a place of safety. 

of these displays, beautiful or as 
are only what a well-designed and ully 
aquarium, established on such a favourable coast, 
possess ; the really important scientific work 
laboratory annexe, where Dr. Dohrn—assi by 
ident staff of seven professional naturalists and more 
ascore of assistants—receives, disposes of, and prepares, 
exhibition, preservation, or anatomy, the animal 
vegetable forms of life obtained by dredging. In the 
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of this annexe, Dr. Dohrn received some assistance 
a Italian Government (the chronic deficit in the 
Budget forbids further hopes from that quarter), 
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and he seems also to have got on the tender side of his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the German Government 
has made some handsome contributions. Other European 
Governments and Universities now also pay stipends for 
the privilege of sending students. The results of investiga- 
tion are published in two periodicals edited in this institu- 
tion, one containing the official reports in quarto, the other 


the miscellaneous papers in octavo, both profusely and 
admirably illustrated. Besides this, imens are pre 
and forwarded to scientific bodies in all parts of the world. 


It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the vari 
and d processes conducted from day to day ; 
it to mention one of immense importance to science which 
originated here. Most marine invertebrate organi con- 
sist largely of water. Under the old method of pre- 
serving them in spirits the water was ejected, and the 
form of the animal underwent a complete change. The 
Aplysia, or sea-hare, for instance, consists of go per cent. 
of water; if placed in spirits, it shrivels up into an 
amorphous brown lump, more like a truffle than the delicate 
diaphanous creature it really is. Dr. Dohrn has discovered 
that, if it is plunged into a boiling solution of corrosive 
sublimate and acetic acid, life is destroyed so instantaneously 
that no change in appearance takes place. Other animals 
resent contact with spirit by turning themselves inside out— 
an aspect which, however illustrative of temperament, can 
hardly be considered desirable for purposes of exhibition or 
study. Corals and sea-pens, treated under the new process, 
are preserved with all the tentacles of the little builders 
displayed—a result which it has never before been found 
possible to secure. 

One result of Dr. Dohrn’s experience presses each year 
more and more weightily on his conviction—namely, the 
urgent necessity for co-operation among different nationali- 
ties in the production of scientific literature. Not more of 
it is sek mas annual bulk is already prodigious—but 
simultaneity. Instead of the Zoological Societies of each 
nation printing their own records independently, as they do 
now, let them, says Dr. Dohrn, produce an international 
record ; else, so vast is the field, so innumerable the ramifi- 
cations and subdivisions of modern science, that no man 
can steer his way through the oceans of print. How 
strangely this points to the possible renaissance of Latin, 
of old the universal language of science—then discarded— 
perhaps to be once more resumed. 


HOOPS, 


HE League of those who have sworn not to encircle them- 

selves with the crinoline grows a When we last 
noticed their numbers they exceeded seven thousand. Their 
zeal is touching and interesting, but we fear ineffective; for 
the very fact that they have formed a League against a 
fashion, proves that they are not among those who set and 
make the fashion, and that what they wear, or abstain from 
wearing, will be a matter of supreme indifference to those 
who intend to “ follow the fashion.” This is not meant as 
an unkind saying; it is only “the truth in love.” The 
agitators and organizers of such Leagues as the one we 
have under consideration are chiefly drawn from the ranks 
of the middle and professional classes, people whose busi- 
ness takes them much abroad, and who have not a car- 
riage to assist them in their “daily round.” To this 
class the adaptability to an active life of any fashion is 
a matter of considerable anxiety. The trailing or wired 
skirt may have few inconveniences when the outdoor 
life consists in a transit from the doorstep to the carriage ; 
but for those who know that after the doorstep comes a sea 
of mud, and that they must along streets of greasy 
dirt and traverse crossings of the consistency and tenacity 
of pea soup; that their only refuge from these experiences 
is within the omnibus, or down the stairs of the under- 
ground railway, the size and length of a skirt become in- 
vested with an im ce capable of filling the ranks of a 
self-denying League. While the lengthy skirt lasted, Satan 
could rarely have found “ idle hands,” and if the frequenters 
of omnibuses are to wear crinolines, they will be “ full 
up” when the inside numbers four crinolines and per- 
haps two men. The garden-seats will, no doubt, be 
tenanted by the anti-crinoliners; we do not like to think 
of crinolines attempting the narrow pass of the stairs 
leading to the roof. Those who remember wearing the 


| 
dering ; the specimens are shown in great abundance, and 
all seem in perfect health and activity. If the visitor's 
eg to receive an 
ac shock by touching the rayfish, and he will be 
sure not to grudge an extra franc to induce the keeper 
to feed a colony of octopus, which have their caverns in a 
couple of large tanks by themselves. Surely of all animate 
creatures these are the most weird and hideous, yet do they 
form an important part of the food-supply of the working- 
classes, and the gastronomes of Santa Lucia discriminate 
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crinoline, and these authorities are much sought after, speak 
with cheerful reassurance of its revival. Since its departure 
they have lived through many years, and have suffered 
many things of the younger generation concerning the 
dress of their youth. The present day has hinted plainly 
that “no one could have looked well in that dress,” and the 
od parse has in vain declared that the drawings of 
and Doyle did not represent the really well dressed, 
but depicted that very class which is now so busy in oer | 
its Leagues, and which follows the fashion, without taste, an 
with exaggeration. But the day of vengeance is at hand, 
and the grandmothers are assuring children unto the third 
and fourth generation that there is no cause why they 
should not look as well in crinolines now as they themselves 
did in the years whose number they do not specify too 
closely. They assert that, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, the crinolines were not inconvenient. Mate- 
rial looked its best over them ; out of doors the dress was well 
“elevated ” out of its muddy surroundings, it in no wise in- 
terfered with croquet or archery ; on horseback it was not de 
rigueur, and, in short,they were not felt intolerable when they 
were last “in,” and their return may be faced with equa- 
nimity and even cheerfulness. When these authorities are 
questioned as to how the hoop accommodates itself to omni- 
buses and hansoms, they admit that they cannot speak from 
experience. In the days of crinolines the first were fewer 
in number, and not of a convenience or quality which 
drew the patronage of carefully dressed travellers, and it 
was not “the thing” to be seen in the last. With regard 
to lawn-tennis, and the active amusements which women 
have practised for the last twenty or thirty years, it will 
presumably be necessary for those who enjoy them to do 
so in special garments adapted for their several purposes. 
This presumption we confirm, and, for the comfort of the 
feeble-kneed who have fled to the refuge of the feeble, 
a League, we would carry the argument a little further. 
Fashion is an intangible force, which takes a very tangible 
form. Crinolines and many another garment will be pre- 
sented to us, and those who know the world, and that it is 
vain to fight with fate, will don the uniform it is decreed 
the ranks of fashion shall wear for the year. The members 
of a League binding themselves to look peculiar (and to be 
out of the fashion is to look and be peculiar) should bind 
themselves only to frequent each other’s drawing-rooms. 
The woman who wears a plain skirt, when the multitude of 
women around her are wearing full ones, or who makes 
herself in any way conspicuous, is either very conceited or 
very stupid. She will not alter the fashion, because she 
will only provoke the criticism that she is “ badly dressed,” 
and if she is a rightly constituted daughter of Eve she 
will feel “ashamed” of her own peculiarity. The fashion, 
if really unsuitable to the life of the day, will die a rapid 
death. We owe a good deal to the dress-designers and the 
dressmaking classes; they save us much trouble, and if the 
period they resolve shall be revived is less beautiful and 
more inconvenient than the ones that have gone before, we 
must take the evil with the good and bow to the despotism 
of the hour. ‘To resist is merely to advertise the fashion, 
and to incite those enviable beings who “ look well in any- 
thing and everything ” to show how well the crinoline, the 
divided, the tightly-tied back, or the panniered skirt can 
look on themselves. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


ONTRARY to the advice of the bankers with whom it 
has negotiated, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
has decided upon bringing out the first instalment of the 
gold loan for resuming specie payments, It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that, early last year, laws were 
passed, both in Austria and Hungary, for resuming specie 
payments in gold. Practically, specie payments have 
suspended during nearly the whole of the century; but, 
theoretically, the standard of value hitherto has been silver. 
At the same time the Government was authorized to raise 
a loan of about 20 millions sterling in gold, to carry out the 
transaction, Negotiations were instantly begun with the 
so-called Rothschild group of bankers; but the bankers 
were of opinion that the time was so unfavourable that they 
refused to bring out any portion of the loan. From time 
to time the negotiations have been resumed; but the ad- 
vice of the bankers was always to wait. At length, how- 
ever, the Government became impatient, and so much 
pressure was brought to bear upon the bankers that they 


had to give way. It is understood, however, that the 
London and Paris houses refused to participate in the issue, 
or, at all events, that they refused to bring out the loan 
in London and Paris. Finally, it was decided that the 
issue was to be made in Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Berlin, 
Frankfort, and Amsterdam. It was further decided that 
only 5 millions sterling was to be offered just now, and 
it is said that the bankers consented to buy the whole 
amount at 92, and to offer it to the public at a somewhat 
higher price. Before making the issue, however, the 
Governments of Austria and Hungary thought it right to 
convert a portion of the so-called paper Rentes—that is, the 
portion of the debts of the two halves of the Empire which 
are payable, principal and interest, in paper. These paper 
Rentes bear interest at 5 per cent., and when resumption 
is effected the paper will be redeemable in gold, and con- 
sequently will be equal in value to gold. But the credit of both 
Austria and Hungary is good enough to borrow at less than 
5 per cent. in gold. This week a beginning has been 
made with the conversion, the issue price of the new Four per 
cent. Gold Rentes into which the paper is to be converted 
being 934. As the paper Rente is held entirely upon the 
Continent, the conversion will not affect our own money 
market, and will not, of course, add to the debt of either 
Austria or Hungary. But the Resumption Loan is dif- 
ferent. It is an entirely new liability, and it is incurred 
for the express purpose of buying gold so as to be able to 
resume specie payments. As matters stand at present, it 
would obviously be useless to offer the loan in Paris, and it 
is equally improbable that many subscriptions would be 
obtained in London. But it is thought extremely likely 
that it will succeed in Austria-Hungary, Germany, and 
Holland. At first sight it would seem that, as subscriptions 
are not invited in this country, there is no danger of gold 
being taken from the Bank of England. But that is not 
at all certain, for Germany and Austria may be able to 
draw upon London, and so obtain the gold from the Bank 
of England. It is reasonably certain that neither the 
Austro-Hungarian Government nor the issuing bankers 
will willingly disturb the London money market, for that 
would create disturbance at home, and might cause the failure 
of the whole transaction. Indeed the Austro-Hungarian 
Government has been accumulating gold for over twelve 
months, and it has conducted the operation with great care 
and prudence, having obtained most of the metal in New 
York. The hope is that it will be able to do so in the 
future, and that thus the European money markets will not 
be much affected. The matter would not cause very great 
inconvenience, therefore, if it stood alone. But, unfortu- 
nately, the world at large does not believe that resumption 
is the only object of the Austro-H ian Government ; on 
the contrary, every one thinks that the gold is really desired 
to form a war-chest. It is an open secret that, some time 
ago, the Russian Government made up its mind not to take 
more gold from London or Paris if the Austro-Hungarian 
Government would do likewise. Now, however, that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government has forced on the borrow- 
ing, Russia likewise is taking gold. The Bank of France 
has just been authorized to issue an additional 20 milllions 
sterling of notes for the very purpose of taking more gold ; 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany is likewise taking the 
metal. “Apparently, therefore, we are about to see an 
—— great demand in London. It may be satisfied 
mainly by New York ; but it is quite possible that it will 

so on the Bank of England that there may before 

be a very sharp rise in the rates of discount and 
interest here. 

The law authorizing the Bank of France to increase its 
note issues from 3} to 4 milliards—that is, by 20 millions 
sterling—has been promulgated this week, and the French 
demand for gold in consequence has decidedly increased. 
There is also, as stated above, a strong demand for Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Russia. In fact, the great mili- 
tary countries of the Continent are all bidding eager’ 
against one another for the metal. The Bank of Eng 
to protect its reserve, has raised the price of foreign gold 
coin, so that foreign coin is now as costly as soverei 
Nevertheless, during the week ended Wednesday night the 
withdrawals exceeded the receipts by 175,000/., and they 
are likely to increase in the early future. In spite of that, 
rates are exceedingly low in the — market. The joint- 
stock banks have funds 
employ, and they are bidding vi y against one another. 
The probability, therefore, is that before very long the 
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umarket will be disturbed, and the Bank-rate will again 
have to be raised. Very large amounts of gold have been 
‘shipped from New York, reviving uneasiness there, and, 
as there is no prospect of an early repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, anxiety is likely to grow. 

The silver market is somewhat weaker, partly because 
the India Council is offering larger amounts of bills and 
tel hic transfers, and partly because of the Continental 
‘demand for gold. 

The attempt to run up prices upon the Stock Exchange 
thas already failed, as it was sure todo. The Continental 
-demands for gold are exciting apprehension as the metal is 
mot needed for business purposes, and people fear, therefore, 
that the Governments are preparing for war. Besides, 
the large exports from New York are reviving appre- 
hension of a silver crisis there. New banking scandals 
have come to light in Italy ; a crash in Spain appears 
to be inevitable, and the state of France continues dis- 
turbed. Tradé everywhere, too, is bad, and a fresh bank 
failure in Melbourne reminds investors that the crisis in 
Australasia is not yet at anend. Indeed, the Australian 
Colonial Governments generally are in serious financial 
difficulties. The Premier of Victoria declares, for example, 
that the ex-Treasurer had totally misrepresented the state 
-of the finances, and the new taxation has not brought in an 
increased revenue, and that he anticipates in the current 
-year a deficit of as much as 1,800,000/. To meet the im- 
mediate requirements of the Government, Four and a Half 
- Cent. Treasury bonds were offered for tender in 

elbourne, amounting to three-quarters of a million ster- 
‘ling, at 99. On the first day, however, only 372,000/. was 
obtained. Since then, however, the balance has been sub- 
scribed. But it is significant that the banks only tendered 
at 98. 

On Tuesday the Great Northern Railway Company an- 
nounced a dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. for the 
second half of last year, comparing with 54 per cent. for the 
corresponding period of the year before. The announce- 
ment greatly disappointed the market. On Monday the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company announced a divi- 
dend on the Preference stock at the rate of 44 per cent.— 
the same as twelve months ago—but this time about 
30,000/. less is carried forward to the new half-year. The 
market was again disappointed. On Thursday a still more 
unfavourable announcement was made by the Great 
Western Company, its dividend being 7 per cent., against 
7 per cent. a year ago, and 18,o00/. less being carried 


For a couple of weeks there has been a Ministerial crisis 
in the Argentine Republic, and no one seems willing to 
accept office. The President, it will be recollected, was 
selected as a compromise by the two parties at the head of 
which General Roca and General Mitre stood. On entering 
office he appointed a Coalition Ministry. The Ministers 
have been unable to agree upon any common policy, and 
public business is practically at a standstill. Dissatisfac- 
tion has greatly grown, and an attempt is now being made 
to force the President to resign. At the same time the 

tine Government has allowed the payment of the 
guarantees to the Railway Companies to fall into arrear, 
and the representatives of the Companies have asked assist- 
ance from the Rothschild Committee. 

The om between the coalowners and miners in 
South Wales have been broken off. On Wednesday notices 
were served by the employers on the workmen, terminating 
contracts at the end of the present month. The notices 
will affect over 100,000 men. A Conference of miners is to 
be held at Cardiff on Monday week to determine what 
action shall be taken. 

On Wednesday half a million, nominal, of Four per cent. 
bonds of the Northern Railway Company of South Africa, 
guaranteed by the Transvaal Government, were offered for 
subscription at 77. The applications are said to have 
covered the issue many times over. But of course it is to 
be borne in mind that the applications were to a large ex- 
tent purely fictitious. And the question arises, What is 
the value of a tee by the ‘l'ransvaal Government 4 
Investors would do well to study the prospects of the Rail- 
way Company, and be guided by them rather than by the 
guarantee. 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 98,%,, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of }; Indian Ster- 
ling Threes closed at 98, a rise of §; Cape of Good Hope 


Three and a Halfs closed at 102}, a rise of 13; but New 
Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 96}, a fall of 3; and 
Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 884, also a fall 
of }. In the Home Railway market Caledonian Undivided 
closed on Thursday at 120, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 4 ; Midland closed at 159}, a rise of §; 
and North-Eastern Consols closed at 160}, a rise of 14. 
But London and North-Western closed at 1744, a fall of 3, 
and Great Western closed at 166, a fall of 1%. In the 
American market the changes were of no importance. In 
the Argentine railway market Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
Ordinary closed at 76-8, a rise of 1, and Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern closed at 117-19, also a rise of 1. Central 
Argentine closed at 67, a rise of 2; but Argentine Govern- 
ment Five per Cents of ’86 closed at 64, a fall of }, and the 
Funding Loan closed at 63}, a fall of 3. In the rey 
market French Rentes closed at 97%, a rise of 1}; the 
Greek Loan of 1881 closed at 64, also a rise of 1}; Hun- 
garian closed at 93}, a rise of 4; Italian closed at 91}, a rise 
of 3; but Portuguese closed at 203, a fall of 1. 


THE FIRE EFFECT OF CAVALRY. 


N2 question is more hotly contested among soldiers to- 
day than the question how cavalry are to be best turned 
to account in the next great war. One school of thought 
prophesies the total eclipse of horsemen on the field of 
battle ; another quotes Von Moltke’s authority in sup- 
port of its contention that the severe losses which infantry 
must surely suffer will give an opening once more for the use 
of the arme blanche ; a third, who take their cue from Russia, 
look forward to great achievements from their squadrons, 
but rely on “ fire,” rather than “ shock,” tactics for their ac- 
complishment. These latter pin their faith largely on the 
experiences of the American war, when cavalry, though 
not drilled and disciplined to charge “jammed boot to 
boot,” as in the palmy days of the arm of the Great 
Frederick, made their presence felt unmistakably. Now 
when Frederick set himself to reorganize his army, and 
make it the perfect machine it ultimately became, he found 
his horse soldiers so wedded to the fire tactics of the 
period that ere they delivered their charge they halted to 
pour in the fire of their carbines. The quick sudden 
swoop which gives the rush of cavalry effect was, there- 
fore, completely missing from their tactics. They were 
bad musketeers and worse dragoons. Grasping the situation 
with the intuition of genius, he forbade any of his leaders of 
horse ever to await the foe on pain of being tried by court- 
martial, and they were instructed “niemals zu stocken, 
niemals zu warten, sondern stets zuerst zu attackiren.” Now 
all our best cavalry leaders are saying the same thing, and 
an influential section in foreign armies view with dismay the 
importance attached to the trooper’s carbine, and fear that 
his élan, the most essential quality he can possess, will be 
sacrificed in the effort to teach him a defensive réle. It is 
worth while, therefore, to point out that the story of the 
American war‘has not been quite correctly interpreted as 
regards the tactics of cavalry. ‘The cavalry on both sides 
during that great struggle did certainly turn fire effect to 
wonderful account ; but it is to be noted that the mobility 
of their squadrons was never sacrificed for it. No war has 
ever been so strongly distinguished by rapid raids and bold 
enterprises, while even on the battlefield itself fire and shock 
were happily blended together, and by no means separated. 
And the weapon which rendered such a combination pos- 
sible was the revolver. That somewhat unchivalrous, but 
decidedly useful, arm was, to begin with, an American in- 
vention. A Frenchman turns instinctively from his boyhood 
onwards to the foils. A German student practices with the 
“schliger.” An English schoolboy when he throws aside 
the gloves tries a bout of singlestick ; but our young cousin 
across the Atlantic plays with the revolver from his child- 
hood, and finds potting at a mark more entertaining 
and more likely to be of use to him in life than wasting 
time with weapons not nearly so deadly or portable. Con- 
stant practice gives proficiency and security. Before ever, 
therefore, a recruit joined his troop, he was usually an 
accomplished marksman, and he was frequently accustomed 
to shooting from horseback too. When hostilities first 
broke out, recruits as they came in were exercised after the 
European fashion in the “cuts, guards, and points” of 
the drill sergeant, were taught to lunge and parry, and were 
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brought up to believe that or must look to the sabre to 

them out of difficulties, and win the day for them on 
the battlefield. But the time for preparation was short, 
and the force of circumstances in the end evolved the most 
methods of success without an to received 
ideas. Cutsand points were not of much account after all, it 
was found, for two bodies of horsemen seldom met in actual 
collision, and the moral effect of a furious onslaught was 
enough to turn the scale of itself alone. Drill and riding 
were soon found to be of more value than swordsmanship, 
and before long the trooper turned to the companion of his 
boyhood with more confidence than to the new-fangled 
equipment he had been endowed with when he was dubbed 
a soldier. His comfortable felt hat and loose easy garments 
kept up the remembrance of his previous habits, and a 
small light man was not slow in discovering that the little 
firearm he was accustomed to carry in his pocket placed 
him on an equal footing with the most muscular giant on 
the other side, With the sabre the big man had the best 
of it; indeed, it required considerable physique to cut a 
man down at all; and in a war of the magnitude of the 
one under discussion, all were fish that came to the rapa- 
cious net, and there could be no picking and choosing of 
recruits even for the cavalry. On the contrary, as has 
ee in all such great crises, every prosperous planter, 
or landowner, or farmer, who could collect together enough 
men, formed and got command of a regiment, and he in his 
turn was glad to find company or troop officers in those who 
brought grist to the mill in the shape of eighty or a hundred 
followers. Villages and districts sent their contingents, 
too, and subalterns and non-commissioned officers were 
chosen in a rough-and-ready fashion; while titles were 
showered about with a profusion which has brought them 
somewhat into contempt over here. Nevertheless, there 
was real efficiency to be found at bottom, and few soldiers 
ever understood the secret of handling squadrons better 
than did Sheridan, Custer, or Stuart. Naturally enough, 
when there were no traditions to go upon and not much 
time for training, men turned instinctively to the weapon 
they were most accustomed to, and rarely used their sabres 
until they had exhausted their supply of cartridges. A 
charge carried through with decision swept opposition away 
by its rush and volume ; riders were tors a and chargers 
knocked over without the aid of sword-cuts, and men who 
had learnt to shoot on horseback made good practice with 
carbines or revolvers when their foes had given way and 
were flying before them. An American might, in fact, be 
trusted to look after himself uncommonly well in his own 
fashion. But it is, nevertheless, necessary to accentuate 
the point, that the value of a rapid charge driven right 
home with decision was never overlooked. Fire-effect was 
sought for after the , not before it, as was the custom 
of the men who roused Frederick’s wrath and indignation. 
In the mélée or the subsequent pursuit pistols or carbines 
were preferred to swords and lances; and of course, as is 
well known, the trooper often fought on foot, as a rifleman. 
Once, however, he was on horseback, he trusted to the 
impetuosity of his onset in the first instance, just as the 
true sabreur should. 

At Gettysburg (July 1863), when the fate of the war was 
virtually determined, the Union cavalry charged with car- 
bines slung on their backs, and the Confederate squadrons 
used the revolver very little. Both parties exhibited 
splendid courage, and the attack of the Confederates will 
ever be remembered as one of the most devoted on record. 
After that mighty battle the Southerners very seldom ven- 
tured to meet their opponents in a set cavalry fight, but 
turned their attention to forays, raids, and the sort of 
enterprises that are met with in guerilla warfare. For 
sudden swoops and sallies a mounted man who could use a 
firearm effectively was invaluable ; and during the closing 
scenes of the war, therefore, the revolver played a very pro- 
minent part. The Federals, when matters took this turn, 
were of course also compelled to adopt similar tactics ; and 
with their cavalry also, therefore, in the latter days, fire- 
arms were much resorted to. For a troop of thirty or forty 
well-mounted irregulars never hesitated a second ia attack - 
ing a couple of hostile squadrons, and used the bullet to 
such advantage that they never failed to beat the regulars, 
who would perhaps leave every third or fourth man dead or 
wounded behind them on the field. It was Quantrell 
especially who showed how much might be done in this 
way, and how completely a cavalryman might dispense 
with his traditional armament. That daring leader, the 


Turcoman of the Southern States, equipped each of his 
followers with at least two revolvers, and taught them to 
shoot as skilfully with the left as with the right hand. 
A good swordsman would be as much at a discount in an 
encounter with such opponents as the bravest Afghan or 
Zulu at the muzzle of a Martini. But the success of the 
revolver in this particular instance affords no solid founda- 
tion for theories as to its value for horsemen less accustomed 
to its use. It is very possible, no doubt, that, if a war 
be prolonged once again in Europe for four or five years, 
the regular cavalry might disappear eventually on one side, 
and the same developments might once more be evol 
by the force of circumstances. But unless the process of 
is gradual, we imagine more execution may be done 
on friends than foes, “Mr, Atkins” with a brace of re- 
volvers “shooting round” on a requisitioned cab-horse would, 
indeed, be an ally whose neighbourhood had better be avoided. 
A sharp sabre might make havoc with the ears of his 
charger, but the consequences in the other case would be 
more far-reaching and more disastrous. In fact, it is more 
than doubtful whether he himself might not be destroyed 
ere ever he entered the battle-field at all. Let us there- 
fore be in no hurry in attaching too vast an importance to 
the experiences gained on another continent, under widely 
varying conditions to those under which war is waged in 
Europe. If circumstances make men, surely they govern 
methods too, and the same goal may be reached by very 
different routes. In Europe we, too, may come to pistol 
practice at a gallop, but as yet the times are not ripe. And 
meanwhile our cavalry will do well to cultivate precision of 
movement, horsemanship, and the sword exercise. When 
these fail them they can fall back on others, as did their 
cousins across the water thirty years ago; but it is well to 
remember that they had all the best instincts of cavalry, 
and acted in accordance with them in the first instance, and 
that they did not throw away their sabres until they had 
outmaneeuvred their opponents. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE collection of water-colours now on view at Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth & Son’s Galleries in the Haymarket is 
of considerable range. On the one hand, we have work by. 
Barret, Turner, Prout, Varley, David Cox, Hunt, and 
Cattermole, and much of this is good work, so far as it is 
well representative of the artists named. With these ex- 
amples of past styles and methods there are associated 
a variety of drawings by later and living artists, such 
as Messrs. Birket Foster, Waterlow, Wimperis, Thorn 
Waite, Albert Goodwin, J. W. North, Mark Fisher, and, 
among foreign = Fortuny, whose two small character- 
studies, “ A Spanish Gentleman” (48) and “A Spanish 
Bravo” (68), are exceedingly clever and effective. In the 
same room Mr. John White shows some seventy drawings 
illustrative of rural scenes and the seashore of Devon and 
Cornwall. 

Turning first to the older members of this miscel- 
laneous gathering, we note two drawings by Barret, botlr 
of which are of interest to the student of landscape, as 
excellent examples of the classical convention establi 
by Claude, and observed by Wilson and others of his 
time. “Solitude” (51), with its masses of foliage meni 
fully disposed, is a composition of irresistible ¢ . 
Dignity and repose also form the distinction of the 
“Classical Landscape, with Figures” (58). By Turner 
there are several drawings, the most notable of which are 
the “ Kirkby Lonsdale” (57), a well-known and much- 
admired work, and the “ Valley of Chamonix” (98). Of 
the Prouts, the smaller, “ Cathedral Interior” (81), is more 
effective, as well as more accomplished, than the “y 
drawing of “St. Pierre, Caen” (1o1). The sketch, in thi 
instance, is also far more interesting than the more finished 
work. In the latter, the old Norman church is professedly 
the object of study, yet you have the distracting competi- 
tion of the many-tinted and other assertive “ little- 
nesses” of an elaborate foreground. William Hunt is 
always William Hunt, tied and bound by the limitations 
of a method that is of the narrowest. His clean and 
stippled studies of the rosy-faced rustic—“ Boy ing ” 
(78), “Jim Crow” (87), and “ Good-night” (104)—are all 
of one family. In one res) they are as “fruity.” as 
his fruit-pieces, the texture of the flesh being precisely 
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the texture of the ruddy apple. Hunt’s skill in the study 
of natural “still life” is well shown in the wonderful 
rendering of fruit and lichened twigs and mossy bank in 
“ Bullaces” (89). Neither Cattermole nor David Cox is to be 
seen at his best. Mr. Wimperis shows two vigorous sketches 
(70, 71) of a Welsh river, the Llugwy, and valley, which 
was one of Cox’s favourite haunts, and for the rest Mr. 
Thorne Waite’s “Oxwick Bay” (44), and Mr. Mark 
Fisher's “Cattle in Meadow” (63)—a small and excellent 
drawing—may be cited among more recent work as worthy 
of notice. A certain prettiness, as of nature tricked out in 
holiday attire, wearing one set smile, is common to the 
drawings Mr. White has entitled ‘“ Wayside and Shore in 
the West Country.” Their sameness of colour and smooth 
handling—a technical quality not unsuggestive of painting 
on china—are productive of monotony when viewed in 
sequence. Many though they be, they are curiously alike, 
whether the scene presented be of North Cornwall or of East 
Devon. Of true local colour and local observation we can- 
not say we find very ay White's 
icturesque village-streets, thatc cottages, an side 
farens The breadth and freshness that distinguish “The 
ge of the Cliff, Newquay ” (133), are qualities that are 
too seldom present in the rest of the series, and it isa 
relief, after a succession of drawings that are somewhat 
garish in effect, to contemplate the well-harmonized scheme 
of greys in “ Polperro” (134). 

Water-colours form the latest addition to Mr. McLean’s 
exhibition in the Haymarket. It is a small collection by 
English and foreign artists of various periods, and com- 
prises some few drawings that are exemplary. Prout’s 
“ Rouen” (30) is an accomplished work, for instance, and 
here the architectural subject rightly dominates the com- 
position. By William Hunt there are three studies (26, 
27, 28) which, like most of the drawings in the gallery by 
artists of repute, call for no comment, since they are com- 
emg representative of the painter's capacity and style. 

ere is no need to descant on the characteristics of 
Meissonier’s ‘The Smoker” (12), Mr. Carl Haag’s “ War” 
(7), Fortuny’s “ Musketeer” (24), Roussoff’s “ Street Scene 
in Venice” (33), Mr. Briton Riviére’s “Circe” (32), and 
Mr. Swan’s fine study “The Leopard” (38). Something of 
novelty, however, may be noted of the exhibition of two 
drawings by Mr. Alma Tadema—“ A Bacchante” (4) and 
“A Priestess of Apollo” (10)—for the skill and learning 
these works reveal have seldom of late years found a 
channel in water-colours. The large drawing of “ Lincoln 
Cathedral ” (6), by De Wint, is wanting in the finer quali- 
ties of the artist's landscape-work, and appears tame, if not 


lifeless, in comparison with the exquisite little painting 
now at Burlington House in the Old Masters ibition. 


Lastly, we note one other representative drawing in the 
capital “ Richmond, Yorkshire” (37), of that admirable 
painter of landscape, the late Thomas Collier. 


MADAME PATTI AT THE SCALA. 


al ES Dieux s’en vont, mais les Divas restent!” Thus 

might be given the impression of the three per- 
formances of Traviata which Mme. Patti gave at the Scala 
on the evenings of the zoth, 25th, and 29th of January. 
The Milanese public, which boasts, not without reason, of 
being the best educated judge in matters vocal and musical, 
has shown its respect for a well-deserved reputation in 
allowing the three traditional performances without which 
an  eepws in Italy is not considered a success; but it 
has shown also all its powers of discrimination by the ex- 
treme reserve with which the three said performances were 
received. In this happy country of all enthusiasms and 
fivepenny banknotes the standard of a theatrical success is 
gauged by the number of encores and recalls. There were 
no encores in Traviata this time—except for the prelude to 
the fourth act—and hardly one or two recalls after each 
act. “ Addio del passato” passed without a hand. 

Mme. Patti’s first appearance in Italy was more of a 
triumph than a success, and endless were the comments and 
the a to classify the new star of the lyric firmament. 
Milan not become yet the prey of the satumiere and 
the cheap politician, the bowels of Panama lay undisturbed 
and undug, the banks were yet in the Troubadour period, 
and the city was full of artistic centres; a salon here, an 
Accademia there, and the Café Martini was yet full of old 


boys who had heard Malibran, and who had hobnobbed with 
Bellini, Pacini, Mercadante, and Donizetti. Everywhere 
the name of Mme. Patti, coupled with most sincere and 
flattering superlatives, was to be heard. 

A select Comitiva di buongustai was discussing the topic 
one evening in the hospitable salon of Countess Ré-Greppi; 
enter Virginia Baccabadati, the great songstress for 
whom Verdi had written Traviata, retired from the 
stage and living in a peaceful country retreat. The original 
“ Violetta” undertook a journey to Milan for the only 

urpose of hearing Mme. Patti. “ Cos’ é questa Patti?” was 
fas first question. And then a former admirer of hers, 
a grey-headed gentleman near, said:—‘ When Virginia 
Baccabadati sang Traviata we all cried, and nobody thought 
of applauding; when Patti sings 7’raviata we all applaud, 
but we do not cry.” The old Milanese here gave the key 
of the whole thing. In Mme. Patti’s exceptional gifts there 
was always plenty to charm and to astonish; there never 
was anything to move. There was the compass of the 
voice, its volume, the agility, the spontaneity, all lovely in 
effects and execution, and the voice itself seemed like liquid 
music. But not an atom of true sentiment, nothing deeper 
beneath the unparalleled virtuosity. And to-day, when 
that is gone, n’est-ce pas le temps de tirer Véchelle? It is 
better to imitate Alboni than Frezzolini. 


PICTURES OF P. AND O. LIFE, 


R. INGRAM must be tired of hearing that some of 
his work resembles that of Mr. Henry Moore. The 
fact is that both he and Mr. Moore endeavour to make 
their work look like the same thing—namely, the surface 
of the sea; and both have been so lucky, or so obser- 
vant, as to perceive some peculiarities in the forms of 
waves, billows, or rollers which, while they are eminently 
difficult to draw, are well worth the attempt. A wave, 
especially in a high sea, is convex, though there is a con- 
cavity between it and the next wave. To draw a series 
of concavities with a sharp apex between each pair is 
not to draw waves. The wave is the convexity. It swells 
up as if the wind was in it and under it. Some of the 
old Dutch artists perceived this fact, but never the 
Callcotts and Stanfields of English art. Turner was not 
conscious of it, and his marine pictures are a perpetual 
struggle between what he saw and what he thought he 
ought tosee. In most of Mr. Ingram’s sea-pieces the con- 
vexity of waves is duly expressed, but he has not yet quite 
attained to the colour. He is often brilliant, but still more 
often crude, and a great many of the views are too evident 
sketches and nothing more. It is, and perhaps always will 
be, a question whether an artist should exhibit, and still 
more should sell, his sketches. Had Constable refrained 
from doing both, we should not have the controversy about 
the two specimens now at the Royal Academy. 

It must be allowed, however, that only a sketch can 
catch the transient effects of sunshine on the deck or on 
the sea, of which there are several examples in Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery. In wintry weather they afford us a 
retrospect of the Red Sea or the Indian Ocean which is 
much more pleasant than was the reality. There are also 
two or three very clever studies of the lascar crew, singly or 
in groups. The views of places on the route are curiously 
like. Mr. Ingram has caught the colour and the atmo- 
sphere, for instance, both of Suez and of Aden, yet the out- 
line of the scenery in both cases is by no means faithfully 
represented. One picture, of the Suez Canal, may be 
praised as an effort to show the marvellous, if simple and 
elementary, harmony offered by the black and red of the 
ship, the yellow of the sand, and the blue of the water. The 
sky is seldom so blue in this of Egypt. The 
Australian coast offers few opportunities to the artist, bei 
for the most part incredibly monotonous beth in colour 
scenery ; but Mr. Ingram has made the most of that fine, 
but dreaded, headland, the Leeuwin, with the wild waters 
sweeping it from the South Pole direct. He is not so 
happy with the Heads at Port Phillip. The mountains on 
the western side should be higher, and should have the 
dots of trees along the sky-line which the English voyager 
a sees first in the Bay of Naples. Mr. Ayerst 

ngram is President of the Anglo-Australian Society of 
Artists, to which we heartily wish success in its efforts to 
improve the state of pictorial art in the colonies. 
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THE THEATRES. 


HE reported verdict of a first-night reception has 
declared Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s “ original play 

of modern London life,” Zhe Bauble Shop, to be a great 
success, Unfortunately the new Criterion production will 
not stand even for a moment the test of coldblooded 
consideration. Mr. Jones has attempted the obviously im- 
possible in trying to combine romance and realism. In 
this case the romance is not in the least romantic, and 
the realism is anything but real, although, in a sense, the 
hateful term “up to date” may be applicable. From the 
romantic point of view, the Family Herald—and the Family 
Herald not at its best—may be regarded as the author's 
model. There never was, and there is comfort in the 
thought that there never can be, such a leader of the 
House of Commons as Lord Clivebrooke. Even if he were 
oer such tenth-rate amowrette as Mr. Jones attri- 
utes to him could not tempt him from his duties in the 
middle of the Session. We may take the almost incredible 
innocence of the toymaker’s daughter for granted, in order 
to help the romantic dramatist; but, when the author 
withdraws the busy party leader from the House for two 
hours a night every other night during a month to indulge 
in what nearly approaches a vulgar intrigue, we are entitled 
to ask what is the writer’s estimate of our intelligence. 
The curiously ignoble baseness of Ulivebrooke is nearly as 
incredible as is the girl’s ignorance of evil and its outward 
semblance. Take it which way we will, as romantic or 
realistic drama, the objections are equally obvious and 


equally vital. 


We may forgive the impossibility of the position if our hero 
is only heroic. He is nothing of the kind. In his abject 
grovelling before Stoach in the second act a chivalrous desire 
to shield the girl is discernible ; but the heroic method would 
have made him declare his intention to marry her at once. 
He has renounced the idea of seducing her, and the 
marriage is inevitable. When we come to consider the 
details, which we may allow to pass unscrutinized in 
romantic work, the author's condition is far worse. Putting 
aside the glaring absurdity. which we might tolerate for the 
sake of poetic treatment, and which puts such a man in such 
a position, we have the ridiculous prominence given to 
Stoach. In itself the part is an extremely clever cari- 
cature, but the use made of it is nothing less than pre- 
posterous. Even in a romantic work we have a right 
to demand something approaching to reasonable pro- 
bability. The fundamental fact which Mr. Jones insists 
upon for one purpose and carefully neglects for another is 
that nothing wrong has taken place between Clivebrooke 
and the girl. One of the best in the play, 
certainly one of the most theatrical, is the conversion 
of this bourgeois aristocrat from his vicious purpose. Yet, 
up to the very last moment, the action of every one 
concerned can only be explained by means of a contrary 
supposition. It would be impossible to imagine anything 
more boldly out of character than the termsasked by Stoach 
as the price of his silence. They are refused, it is true ; 
but the mere mention of them brings the play within the 
limits of farce, since they frankly assume that the Speaker 
would allow a deliberate attack upon the moral character of 
a party leader bringing forward a Bill, and that such party 
leader would be permitted to withdraw such a Bill upon 
his own responsibility for his own private purposes. These 
are not mere objections to detail. They go to the very life 
of this “original play of modern London life,” and when 
they are satisfied there is no play left. 

Tn the matter of dialogue Mr. Jones has done not ill; but 
dialogue and incident are of little use if they are thrown 
away on a work which is vitally wrong. In matters of detail 
we might find many and important faults; but some lati- 
tude must be allowed even to the up-to-date realist. If the 
author has done no other good, he has given an oppor- 
tunity of distinction to an actor who has long been doing 
sterling work of a less ambitious kind. Mr. Sidney Valen- 
tine has already acquired some reputation as a conscien- 
tious actor. Stoach is by far the most firmly and, in 
spite of its extreme character, the most truthfully drawn 
part in the play. If Mr, Valentine should never do any- 
thing else, his dogged, unflinching interpretation of this 
po yorv of all the vices derived from the public exhibition 
of virtues in excess will stamp him as an actor with a keen 
sense of character, and with both courage and skill to repre- 
sent it. The Clivebrooke of Mr. Wyndham was singu- 


larly uneven. He was both at his best and at his worst. 
On the first night the excellence of the scene in which he 
renounces his evil designs on the girl was immediately 
followed by his rendering, at one moment too nerveless and 
the next too boisterous, of the scene on the discovery of his 
harmless intrigue by Stoach. In the latter passege he 
played with tact. Mi ey | Moore gave full effect to the 
sweet innocence with which the author sought to invest the 
part of the toymaker’s daughter; and Mr. W. H. Day dis- 
played skill in his theatrical interpretation of a theatrical 
character—that of the drunken father of the girl. Other 
more or less ably misconceived characters were well played 
by Miss Fanny Enson, Miss Louise Moodie, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, and Mr. Frank Worthing. The play promises to 
be one of the successes of the season. 

Our Boys at the Vaudeville has been withdrawn, and 
another old favourite has been revived. If Mr. David 
James’s Middlewick has become in its way a classic, his 
deaf boat-builder, Theodore Macclesfield, is a scarcely less 
distinguished performance, and from an artistic point of 
view is certainly not inferior, Apart from the abundant 
fun of a frank three-act farce, Mr. James's study of stolid 
deafness is a work of art which would probably excite 
critical enthusiasm were the venue laid in a play of higher 
pretensions. If the new morbid school should include deaf- 
ness in the failings they are inclined to dramatize, Mr. 
James would be able to show them that modern ideas might 
find illustration from even so unlikely a source as an old 
farce actor. To most people, half the enjoyment to be de- 
rived from the performance of this work arises from remem- 
brances not only of its old glories, but of the delights of farces 
already ancient after less than twenty years of neglect. Such, 
at least, seemed to be the idea of Mr. William Farren, who 
acted Butterscotch purely in the half-forgotten style of the 

iod to the very end of which this play belonged. Mr. 
E. W. Gardiner’s stuttering Freddy was a capital piece of 
acting of a more modern date ; Mr. Charles Ashford’s groom 
was a clever and effective low-comedy impersonation ; Miss 
Sophie Larkin was welcome for old association’s sake, as 
well as for her thoroughly sound rendering of the old 
woman ; the appearance of Mr. John Byron in a small part 
also revived grateful memories; and excellent though un- 
obtrusive work was also done by Miss May Whitty, Mr. 
Reeves Smith, and Miss Cicely Richards. 

Bartonmere Towers, written by Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
if not altogether a brilliant play, testifies in some degree 
to the aptitude of the author for dramatic compo- 
sition, though why he should call his play a comedy 
is a mystery. All the complications are based on a 
charge of murder, and the whole work is far too deeply 
tinged with serious interest to justify the title. The pro- 
bable genesis of the play opens up a field for most enter- 
taining speculation, though in substance it may be regarded 
as sufficiently original. An old doctor, with two boys, one 
of whom is the adopted son of a supposed and convicted 
murderer, and hardly a soul knows which, provides a fair 
start for a plot. They are both in love with the same 
woman ; the spurious son is favoured, and the other one 
tries to kill him in the hunting-field, fails, confesses, and is 
forgiven. It is a not too probable story, not too probably 
told, and, worse still, none too neatly strung together. The 
contrasting of the two young men is done with a crudeness 
which. would have been obvious in melodrama, and the 
other characters are extremely conventional, not to put it 
too strongly. Mr. Barrington was sufficiently unselfish to 
play one of the worst of them, although the intermittent 
character of his h-lessness showed how little relish he 
had for his self-imposed task. As a matter of tact, the 
author made one most irritating mistake. The “specialist” 
wantonly introduced into the cast is a doctor of medicine 
devoted to the study of diseases of the heart. Admirably 
as Mr, Cyril Maude played him, the very manner of his 
introduction, and a dozen hints given in the course of the 
dialogue, exasperated the audience when they found that he 
might just as well have been a specialist in gout or lungs, 
since no one even attempted to die of heart disease, although 
many extremely tempting opportunities occurred. r. 
William Herbert, as the bad foster-brother, had one fine 
scene which he played very well. Miss Emily Cross played 
loudly a loud modern Malaprop. Miss Rosina Brandram 
continually led up to the deep contralto song which was 
never sung, and other were sufficiently well filled by 
Miss Lily Hanbury, Mr. Philip Cunningham, Miss Helen 
Leyton, and Mr. Charles Fulton, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


A’ we shall have to indicate dissent in some respects from the 

, opinions, and to criticize the methods, of Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Yeats, let us begin by saying that their book on Blake is the 
greatest benefit yet bestowed on those students of a genius as 
‘wonderful as it was eccentric who have neither the money to 
spend on costly originals, and not much less costly facsimiles, 
nor the time to spend in public libraries and museums. It does 
not supersede Gilchrist ; indeed, it rather too deliberately and 
avowedly holds itself out as “a supplement to Gilchrist”—a sort 
of very extensive addenda et corrigenda. It can pretend to vie 
with Mr. Swinburne’s splendid, if too voluminous, encomium as 
little in really sympathetic comprehension as in charm of style. 
Its text is inferior to that of the Aldine edition of the poems 
(which is very roughly handled here), because it is a sort of com- 
promise between a literal copy and an edited version. Its authors 
or editors are, as we shall show shortly, somewhat “ one-eyed 
men,” and have not always kept their single eye clear. They 
have permitted themselves rather too many misprints, and some 
slips of fact. And the book is a little cumbrous. We could 
have wished (though we know there are some violent objectors 
to the practice) that the first two volumes, and the poems, &c. in 
the third, had been in a much smaller format, and the litho- 
graphs of the prophetic books a little larger, for some of the 
latter are difficult to read. But, with all these reservations and 
apy others that we may hereafter make, we repeat that the editors 
have done remarkably good work. And as the edition is, we 
believe, limited, we very strongly advise any one who has three 
or four pounds to spare, and feels some interest in Blake, to secure 
a copy of it. 

He will obtain for his money divers quite new things, and a 
fuller and more orderly presentation of things not new. The 
chief of the first class are, first, the singuiar satirical rhapsody of 
“The Island of the Moon,” one of the earliest, and, secondly, the 
hitherto unpublished prophetic book of Vala, in part one of the 
last, of Blake’s works. The possessor of the former, Mr. Fairfax 
Murray, though permitting Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats to summa- 
rize fully and extract freely, has forbidden complete publication. 
But, except that extracts are always rather tantalizing, it may 
be suspected that the present résumé gives us pretty nearly the 
whole. It is immensely valuable for comprehension of Blake, 
and by no means uninteresting in itself, being something like 
the composition of an inebriated or slightly insane Peacock, 
with a groping and blear-eyed Miltonic or Landorian humour, 
instead of the clear Aristophanic variety. It is supposed, with 
apparent reason, to be a transcript or criticism of Blake’s expe- 
riences of literary society at the Mathews’ house, in Rathbone 
Place. The personages are named Mr. Suction, the Epicurean; 
Mr. Quid, the Cynic; Mr. Lipsop, the Pythagorean ; supported by 
Mr. Inflammable Gas, Mr. Obtuse Angle, and so forth, For 
one name, “ the Dean of Morocco,” we confess an extreme fond- 
ness. There are verses—for the most part rather in the “ Long 
Jobn Brown and Little Mary Bell” style. There is much lively 
and some rather Pantagruelist dialogue, and there is one passage 
attributed to a young lady, in which the editors see a likeness to 
Dickens, but-which to us suggests much more nearly the talk of 
Lydia and Kitty in Pride and Piejudice. The whole, though we 
shall enrage Mesers. Ellis and Yeats by saying so, is more than “a 
little M—you know.” We wish they had given a more distinct 
aecount of its pedigree and the evidence for its being Blake's 
than (unlees we have missed it) they have given. If, however, it 
is not genuine, it does both the imitator’s cleverness and his study 
of Blake great credit, If it is genuine (and our editors seem to 
warrant it), it is a perfectly invaluable document for the com- 
prehension of almost all Blake's work, from the Poems to the 
reg and from the Notes on Reynolds to the prophetical 

8. 
_ Of these last, the other novelty, Vala, is itself one. It is, if 
not as a whole, in parts very late, and appears to the editors 
to be, independently of its intrinsic interest, a sort of manual 
and keybook to all the other prophecies. As it is in the pos- 
session of the Messrs. Linnell, its genuineness requires no certifi- 
cate; but neither Mr. Linnell nor the present editors can explain 
how it got into its present ownership, and escaped the holocaust 
in which Tatham, the well-meaning and abominable, consumed 
the rest of pers pare For Vala, it must be understood, 
Was never engraved, and the original is on , loose r 
sheets, in very bad order, and much of it The 
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accordingly have produced by photography (assisted by touching 
up) a few of the most presentable sheets in facsimile, and have 
printed the whole text in ordinary type from such a transcript 
as they were able to make, admitting many errors and some 
complete puzzles. The piece is of the ordinary character of its 
fellows ; but, whether we admit the high value claimed for it by 
its editors or not, it is certainly an important and interesting 
addition to them. 

So much for absolute novelties on the great scale. But these 
are the smallest part of the book in bulk. We have here the 
prophetic booke, uncoloured and sometimes reduced in scale, but 
produced by lithography in a manner which we must pronounce 
very satisfactory. It must be remembered that it is both easy 
and unfair to criticize any reproduction of Blake by comparison 
with a particular original. His extraordinary fashion of “pub- 
lishing” brought it about of necessity that no two coloured 
copies by any possibility, and no two uncoloured copies with any 
certainty, could be exactly alike. But these reproductions, allow- 
ing for the occasional loss (which is not always a loss) of colour, 
are excellent, and, for the first time, present a handy ensemble of 
the corpus of prophecy. Secondly, we have the whole of the poems 
(Mr. W. M. Rossetti, it may be remembered, omitted some in the 
Aldine edition). Thirdly, we have a regular account and col- 
lation (though we cannot approve the editors’ pudibundity im 
omitting what they are pleased to call a few “indecent words” 
in such an edition as this, which is not intended for Board 
Schools) of the famous “MS. book.” Although we think the 
editors’ comments on Mr. Rossetti, on his brother, and on 
Gilchrist frequently unfair, and still oftener in bad taste, we 
own that they are right in condemning the “ mystifying” manner 
in which in former Blake books this “MS. book” has been 
referred to. Originally bought by Mr. D. G. Rossetti for ten 
shillings some forty years ago, it has been lent for the editors’ 
use by the present American possessor, who bought it, it seems 
(we presume after Rossetti’s death), for 800 dollars, and it is here 
thoroughly dépowillé. Of every other scrap of Blake's writing 
that Messrs. Ellis and Yeats have been able to get hold of they 
seem to have given an account. 


Lastly, of what we may call original matter, we have a long 
memoir summarizing, correcting, and completing, but not quite 
replacing, Gilchrist, and a very interesting separate treatise on 
“ Blake the Artist,” showing technical competence ; indeed, Mr. 
Ellis’s drawings to his own Fate in Arcadia exhibited this some 
time ago. But the authors’ pride and their mainstay, their 
solace and their glory, is in an immense discussion, commentary, 
and criticism on Blake’s “system,” and the books in which it is 
evolved. This fills no small part of the first volume, and nearly 
the whole of the second. It is quite evident that, though both of 
them are writers of verse, though one at least is a poet, and 
though the other has no small skill with the pencil, Blake’s abilities 
as a poet and painter-engraver are in their eyes only ancillary to 
his mission as a prophet. It can hardly be necessary to add that 
they cannot find rage and disgust enough for any one who con- 
siders him to have been, even in a remote and relative degree, 
mad, In this mood they have spent the most of their trouble, 
and we gather from some remarks of theirs that it was partly 
as an after-thought and an accident that they were induced to 
give us the full supply of text, which makes the book a sort of 
Blake thesaurus and gives it, to the profane thinking, almost its 
whole value. One of-them, it seems, has been studying things 
mystical for many years; the other came to him, asked to have 
Blake explained, and remained to help to explain him. They 
have had assistance, among others, from a “rising poet” named 
Johnston, who had the unique good fortune to find the name 
“ Hyle” somewhere, and told them that there is a Greek root, 
6cd, which means “charm.” Whether they went to this same 
authority for their Doric and unaccentuated form of {w) we 
cannot tell. Nor did they confine themselves to Greek. They 
refer to the Totems of the Indian Theosophiste, to Eliphas Levi, 
to the Gnostics, to the work “commonly, but erroneously, attri- 
buted to Dionysius, the Areopagite,” to the Kabala, and to 
many other things. They allude to a fashion of seeing vices 
and qualities of men, as beasts, which is now peculiar to one 
Irish priest and five Bavarian peasants, And the upshot of 
it all is that they have found a system of tetrads in Blake, 
the most important of which is “the Four Zoas,” who are 
commonly named in their symbolic forms, Urizen, Luvah, 
Tharmas, and Urthona. It is quite obvious that in no ordinary 
single review could we follow them out here. They are convinced 
that nobody else has understood Blake at all, even Mr. Swin- 
burne being “a one-eyed man among the blind.” We, on the 
other hand, altogether decline to give any opinion whether, on 
their hypothesis, they have understood Blake. We think it only 
too likely that other occultists and students of the Totems of 
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Indian Theosophy will say that they are all wrong. We are 
also sure that it matters very little. Perhaps we may return 
to the matter; meanwhile we shall only observe that they seem 
to have forgotten the first caution of true mysticism, “ The letter 
killeth.” We thank them without irony and without stint for 
making the reading of the prophetic books easier ; we have read 
‘these, and shall read them. But if they would like an occasion 
of rending their garments, cr for a quieter expression of measure- 
less contempt, they shall have our full confession of faith about 
Blake, in regard to whom we dare challenge any man to exceed 
us in rational or critical admiration. 

No such admiration is or can be rational or critical if it denies 
that Blake was mad. Of course he was mad; and a blessed 
thing for him and us it is that he was. Had he not been mad, he 
would probably have made a very comfortable living, have been 
a member of the Royal Academy, have left paintings a little 
better than his friend Fuseli’s, and poetry a good deal better than 
his friend Hayley’s. Nay, as the genius which ex Aypothesi he must 
still have possessed would have had to struggle against the self- 
criticism and self-distrust which sanity would have infused in him, 
it is very possible that he would have done nothing at all, or would 
even have tourné mal in some fashion. In hardly any case is it 
likely that his creative power would have been unimpaired or 
merely chastened. So much for the attempt to make him sane. As 
for the attempt to make him out a regular builder of mystical 
philosophies, we are afraid, though we desire to speak with all 
respect of the present editors, that only the scrappy sciolism 
which too often distinguishes “occult” students could hope to 
prove that case. The reality of Blake's visions, which were part 
of his insanity (as something less is part of those excursions into 
the borderland of sanity which most people not fools make now 
and then), no one but a fool doubts. He was impelled to put 
these visions in form with pen and pencil. He had read much 
Swedenborg, some Behmen, and plenty of the Bible, Bunyan, and 
so forth. Ossian and Rowley came in just in time to furnish him 
with a sounding dictionary of proper names and a sort of archaic, 
bombastic fustian to pad out his own ethereal poetry. He had 
& perfect wife; patrons, such as they were, sufficient for his 
simple wants ; the light within that seldom left him in darkness 
or despair; a hasty, but sound, theory of one side of art ; a pure 
faith in Romanticism, and an utter fearlessness and freedom trom 
self-doubt. The result is sometimes rubbish; it is sometimes, 
though hardly ever, offensive or silly; it is often flawed and 
unequal, it is often delightful and divine. Blake had madness 
and goodness and genius; and thank God that he had all three! 


NOVELS.* 


oRERE are several ways of spelling the name Geoffrey, and 
it seems unnecessary to have invented a new one so ugly as 
** Geoffory.” It is the more to be regretted that there should be 
offence in the first word on the title-page of Mr. Cooper's novel 
because, although the work strongly suggests complete in- 
experience in writing a story, and an acquaintance with Oxford 
of certainly not more than some five years’ standing, there 
is a good deal of cleverness in it, and a very fair notion of 
the correct use of the English language. There is no story 
in Geoffory Hamilton, and such story as there is is rather less 
about Geoffory Hamilton than about some of his near relations, 
and a small number of miscellaneous people with whom he or 
they had to do, The tale wanders about without much pur- 
pose between the exceedingly uncomfortable family circle of the 
Hamiltons and the much less disagreeable “ circles” in which 
Geoffory and his brother Jack lived as undergraduates at Oxford. 
Their father was Sir James Hamilton, a lazy, vicious spendthrift, 
who in middle life emerged unexpectedly from sordid and dis- 
creditable poverty to wealth and position. Their mother was ex- 
tremely silly, ill-bred, and quarrelsome. Their elder sister was 
vain, selfish, and empty-headed, and their younger sister was—to 
parody the words of an almost forgotten comic song—“ The quaint 
little girl who died,” as such children in novels may be relied upon 
to do as often as not. The two young men themselves could never 
quite make up their minds whether they were more sportsmen or 
more prigs—the word sportsman being here used in its less correct 
signification of the young man whose chief interests in life are 
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divided between his bets, his debts, his dinner, and his drinks, 
Mr. Cooper is at the pains to explain at some length that they 
were really both. For our own part, we doubt the reality of 
the priggishness, though the author seems to indicate that it get 
the upper hand later in life. We are taken to breakfasts, lun- 
cheons, and midnight symposia in the rooms of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry at Durham College, and likewise into the schools, and 
the billiard-room at the “Crozier,” and the apartment of the 
“coach.” Then in the vacation to domestic dinners where Sir 
James and his wife and daughter barely refrain from throwing 
decanters at each other, and also to balls and dinner-parties, and 
to Cowes on a yacht. The elder sister, Margaret, engages herself 
to an earl, and then, to his infinite satisfaction, jilts him in a 
temporary attack of piety, and under the influence of a Roman 
Catholic priest. No other events of any importance occur. The 
author gives the impression that—except, surely, as regards the 
domestic amenities of the Hamilton family—he is describing 
things of which he has, more or less, seen the like, and although 
he has no plot, and his story consists of a desultory succession of 
irrelevant conversations, it is all rather good of its kind. If 
Mr. Cooper were to discover the importance of “ plot,” and 
prove to be capable of making good use of the discovery, there 
is no reason why he should not become a very good novelist, as 
novelists go. 

The “ Quaint little girl who died” is a feature common 
to Geoffory Hamilton and to Mrs, or Miss Whitby’s In the Sun- 
time of her Youth. In the latter work her name was Celia, 
but she was always called “ Precautia,” because one of the 
earliest of her recorded quaint sayings was that she was “ pre- 
cautious.” She was the youngest—quaint little girls are always 
the youngest, because quaintness is largely the result of “ spoil- 
ing”—of a large family reduced almost to penury by the 
sudden death of their amiable, but shiftless, father. Her 
eldest sister Agnes, in the hope of mitigating the consequent in- 
convenience, and because she conceived self-sacrifice to be her 
duty, sorrowfully consented to marry Mr. Hacket, a rich neigh- 
bour, who was not only forty years her senior, but also a tiresome 
person of rather lower rank socially than their own. Also he 
was thoroughly in love with her. And when the vicar's son, & 
gallant young cflicer nobly habited in a Victoria Cross and a 
brevet majority, came home and became desperately enamoured 
of her, she underwent the usual dose of virtuous anguish. The 
way Precautia died was that she went out in a boat with Agnes 
and the Major, and Agnes put her hand in the water and 
lost her rings, and leant over to grab for them, and up- 
set the boat, whereby Precautia was drowned. This was hard on 
Agnes, who, being already a suffering heroine, should not have 
been burdened with the additional woe of drowning her sister by 
carelessness, which is really inexcusable in people who go out 
rowing—especially when they have lived all their lives by a 
river and ought to know better. Agnes it was, we presume, who 
had to devote herself “in the suntime of her youth” to the de- 
serving Hacket (who let her off with ten years, so that she was 
able to marry the heroic Major before growing absolutely old) ; 
but the real heroine of the story is her sister Elsie, who loved, 
and ultimately married, a rather diverting bookworm called Max. 
The great complication was that officious persons would persist 
in thinking—not unnaturally—that the Major was in love with 
Elsie. Apparently he himself was not at all times quite sure 
that he was not, and he certainly thought she returned his sup- 
posed affection, and therefore proposed to her—in a sufficiently 
chilling fashion to make her refusal tolerably safe. We are 
grateful to Mrs. Whitby for not devising some silly misunder- 
standing to make this proposal result in an engagement. The 
plot does well enough without. None of the characters can be 
called new, but most of them are attractive; the story is suffi- 
ciently well written, and those who order “novels” from the 
library, leaving the choice to the librarian’s discretion, may 
esteem themselves fortunate if it happens to be sent to them. 

Burne was the best and brightest product of the Burne 
family, her father being a slipshod gentleman unhappily married 
toa coarse (though well-meaning) gipsy. Her younger sister, 
Lally, was too silly for anything, but pretty enough to marry the 
parson, Cecil Garnett, Now the Garnetts were a race of haughty 
aristocrats, and Claude Garnett, Cecil's elder brother, was 
head of the family, and the proudest of them all. And he came 
to Gaythorpe (a most inappropriately named village) to marry his 
brother, full of pity for him by reason of his making such a 
mésalliance ; and, behold, he fell in love with Mary, whom Cecil 
thought a dreadfully outspoken, vulgar person, and even rather 
improper. Mary loved Claude still more than he loved her, 
though not so much as she was loved by Bob Barton, a lout, and 
the virtuous son of an unfortunate farmer, Nobody ever loved 
anybody quite so much as that, and if a murderer had not shot 
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only to Mary and a good-natured drunkard; but somehow the 
tongue of gossip was set wagging, and as nobody would say any- 


ap, and how it works out, may be discovered by the perusal of 
In Summer Shade. Miss Mary Mann piles up the agony pretty 
freely, and it does not make a bad sort of novel, though it is not 
one that very keenly excites the sympathy of the reader. On the 
one hand the story will occupy, for instance, a short interval 
before dinner well enough’; on the other, there is no need to avoid 
it for fear of ite making you later for that meal than you wish 
to be. 

Meda belongs to the tiresome race of stories of the fature— 
and of the remote future, for the author boldly conducts his 
readers to the year 5575. It is done rather clumsily, by way of 
delirium following unduly active participation in a contested 
election, wherein Mr. Kenneth Folingsby (the fictitious narrator) 
“ espoused ” the Conservative cause “because he believed it to be 
best for the people.” The people in 5575 had enormous heads and 
chests, and no stomachs, and lived on air. They could do this 
because the atmosphere had been much changed in character, 
owing to the earth having come into conflict with a comet, and, 
apparently, got rather the worst of it. They adopted Mr. 
Folingsby, and taught him how to live on air and other things, 
and eventually he married Meda, about whom we are told next 
to nothing, though the book is named after her. One day he 

to remember the details of his previous life, and, among 
others, that he had been married before. So they immediately 
tried him for bigamy, which was the worst crime they knew of— 
and remarriage was bigamy by their law, however long the first 
wife might have been dead. They had apparently lost all know- 
ledge of the elementary principles of justice, for they found him 
guilty without any evidence whatever of the first marriage, beyond 
@ random statement of his own that he had been married some 
3,600 years before, and without any explanation of how he had 
survived the intervening period. He was, therefore, condemned 
to be sent into space, and executed, by a machine being fastened 
to his back, whereby they destroyed the action upon him of the 
force of gravity, and instead of accompanying the earth upon its 
diurnal revolution, he shot off into space. (One would have 
expected him to remain on or near the surface of the globe until 
violently struck against the next mountain in that latitude.) 
When there he lived for ever in solitary misery. How he did so, 
considering that he wanted large quantities of air to breathe in 
fieu of food, it is difficult to understand. However, eventually 
he woke up. We can hardly hope that this story will be so 
successful as Looking Backward, for it is much shorter, and only 
@ little less dull; but one never knows. 


THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY.* 


an ignoramus—and whoever does is signally ungrateful for 
his blessings—he cannot do better than study the admirable, but 
merciless, criticism of some of the most familiar doctrines both 
of the old and the new political economy which the Duke of 
Argyll has just published under the above title. For if anything 
‘was ever calculated to confound the wise and to console the 
simple, to abase the pride of the philosopher and to lift up the 
head of the down-trodden “ plain man,” it is the history of human 
@dventure in the domain of this science. Being the science 
of most immediate concern to the material well being of 
man, and therefore assured of the largest share of man’s in- 
terest and attention ; being a science of transactions in which 
every man is consciously or unconsciously engaged every day 
of his life ; being a science whose ideas are among the most 
familiar occupants of the brain of man, and its terms the 
most frequent of passengers thence to his lips; being, thet is 
to say, the science wherein, beyond all others, civilized man- 


of fact, the science par excellence in which the instability of so- 
ealled truths has been most conspicuous, and the hold and dura- 
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tion of error most tenacious and prolonged. It is a hundred 
and sixteen years since the Wealth of Nations was published, and 
practically from that day to this the ideas dealt with and the 
conclusions formulated by Adam Smith have been undergoing a 
continuous process of analysis and examination at the hands of a 
perpetual succession of thinkers, all more or less powerful, and 
not a few exceptionally subtle and acute. Yet the net result of 
it all is that one of the latest of these authorities can ruefully 
describe the subject of his study as a “shattered science,” and 
that the independent explorer of its ruins, the result of whose 
researches is given in this volume, is able to show that many 
parts of the fabric which remained still erect, and were fondly 
— by many to be firmly based, have crumbled under his 
to 

It is of no avail for the economist to endeavour to comfort 
himeelf with the often-quoted platitude that political economy is 
not an exact science, and that we cannot expect mathematical 
certainty in its conclusions. That, unhappily, is a defence which 
almost makes matters worse. For, although the human intellect 
cannot, indeed, be reasonably required to arrive at necessary con- 
clusions, in contingent matter, it may very well be required to 
distinguish between necessity and contingency in the conclusions 
which it does arrive at. It is, indeed, supposed to have been 
bestowed upon man for, among others, that very purpose ; yet it 
is precisely in this respect that it has so disastrously failed nearly 
two whole generations of seekers after economic truth. Formule 
which during that long period have been regarded as axiomatic 
can be shown to be not only not necessarily true, but in some 
instances not true at all in the sense in which economical 
reasoners employ them, have been unquestioningly accepted by 4 
long line of orthodox economists, and made the starting-point of 
a series of deductive propositions of the widest possible scope. 
The capital example of this is the famous Ricardian theory of 
rent, and to the exposure of the pedestal of fallacy on which 
this long and mistakenly venerated idol rests the Duke of Argyll 
devotes a couple of his ablest and most interesting chapters. 
To one upon whom this theory produced on his earliest 
acquaintance with it the disquieting effect of a paradox, and 
by whom it was dimly resented as such from the first, these 
chapters are, indeed, pleasant reading. The satisfaction they 
inspire is such as you might excusably confess to, if, casually 
strolling into a criminal Court, you should see in the dock and 
undergoing judicial sentence a well-dressed and plausible im- 
postor who had swindled many of your friends, but whom you 
yourself had always regarded with an undefined but deeply 
rooted distrust. The Duke of Argyll is a writer of much 
literary as distinct from dialectical merit, and his book through- 
out would win appreciative readers, among all who know what 
literature is, on the strength of its style alone. But in the 
seventy odd pages of his criticism on Ricardo he is to be found 
at his best. To those who take pleasure in the logical analysis of 
thought and language for its own sake, we can recommend no 
more agreeable exercise than a study of the author's account of 
the process by which the fallacy of the Ricardian rent-theory 
established its hold over the orthodox economist’s mind, and of 
the way in which the barren truism that the value of 
land is “determined” by (in the sense of “measured by its 
excess over”) the value of the worst land in cultivation has 
blossomed into the nonsensical paradox that the value of the 
former is “determined” (in the sense of “ caused”) by the value 
of the latter. The manner in which the Duke traces and un- 
masks the treacheries of the traitor, Language, and their con- 
sequences for its unfortunate master and dupe, the human mind, 
is quite beyond praise. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Duke of Argyll 
is an adverse critic of the orthodox economist alone. On the 
contrary, he deals as trenchantly with the no less flagrant 
and much more dangerous sophisms of the New or Socialistic 
Economy: his hand is heavier upon Mr. Henry George than 
upon Ricardo and Mill. The note, indeed, of the book, and 
the source of its great value “for these times,” is its eclectic 
and (in the proper philosophical sense of the word) its sceptical 
character. Its author's object, indeed, as he has set it out 
in his preface, required him to assume the standpoint of 
& sceptic—a position, we may add, which is practically 
being forced upon all men who have not, like most of the 
old, and nearly all the new, school of professors, committed 
themselves to certain economic theories as so many articles 
in their party creed, “The discredit cast,” writes the Duke, 
“upon a science on which so much depends, and in which such 
large progress had been really made, has induced me to join the 
number of those younger writers who—some on one point, some 
on another—have rebelled against an authority which had been 
too long and too uncritically admitted.” This does not, how~- 
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Bob dead by mistake, in Australia, near the end of the third 

volume, it is hard to see what would have happened. Now 

it happened that Lally (Mrs. Cecil) had once upon a time, 

in a girlish spree, without meaning or doing any harm, compro- 

mised her reputation, and the secret was supposed to be known 

thing authoritative about it, Mary got the credit—just when she 

‘was engaged to Claude—of her younger sister's escapade. So 

there was a pretty kettle of fish. How this imbroglio is worked 
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kind might have been expected to achieve the greatest success 

im the ascertainment of unassailable truth and the highest 

aptitude in the detection of accidental error, it is, as a matter 
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— 
ever, mean that these younger writers have got in him a 
thick-and-thin ally (as, indeed, it is impossible that it should, 
since so many of them are by the ears among themselves), or 
even that they have found a fellow-critic of the old economy 
who may be counted upon to join them in most of their attacks. 
The Duke, we have no doubt, has much more in common with 
the orthodox political economy than with the New variety—and, 
indeed, his main complaint against the fallacies of the former is, 
that they have done so much to suggest, and even to lend a 
colour of plausibility to, the heresies of the latter. So freely, 
indeed, has he had to handle both schools, that he deems it 
desirable in his preface to deprecate the “erroneous impres- 
sion of a more prevailing antagonism against other writers, 
whether of the older or of the younger school, than really 
attaches to my opinions”—an impression which might, he 
thinks, very naturally arise from the fact that “the plan of the 
whole book tends of necessity to the selection of points of difference, 
and to silence on a thousand points of cordial agreement.” 

We are not, however, ourselves disposed to think that so false 
an idea of the spirit and purpose of the Duke's work is to be 
apprehended. Its constructive, or at any rate its affirmative, 
character—since society can hardly be founded on mere nega- 
tions—is indicated in its very title. And in its closing chap- 
ters, after the greater part of the work of necessary destruction 
has been accomplished, there is ample recognition of all the 
sounder doctrines of the orthodox school. The last quarter of 
the book abounds, indeed, with reassertions of those old- 
fashioned, but still perfectly valid, principles upon which only 
the ignorance and recklessness of self-seeking political agita- 
tors have ever ventured to throw discredit. It is a service of 
no less value than that rendered by the author in his previous 
pages ; but, opposite as it is in character and direction, the work 
has much of the same effect upon the mind as had the criticism 
which preceded it. It is difficult to determine which is the more 
humiliating to the human pride of intellect—that error should 
be so long-lived or truth so deficient in staying power ; that men 
should be so docile to theoretical error, and yet so unteachable 
by practical experience. They could shut their eyes for seventy 
or eighty years to the facts which demonstrated on every hand 
the fallacy of the Ricardian theory of rent, and they are now 
drifting back into theories to the futility of which the eyes of their 
ancestors were opened centuries ago. They suffer from undue 
reverence for scientific authority when it ought to be questioned, 
and from contempt for it when it ought to be respected and 


obeyed. 


HANDWRITING AND EXPRESSION.* 


yas study of handwriting is fascinating and fraught with 
peril. About twenty-five years ago the Abbé Michon 
called it graphology, and this name has taken root and flourished 
since in several French and English books. Of these Hand- 
writing and Expression is a painstaking effort by Mr. J. H. 
Schooling to translate and improve L’éeriture et le caractére, by 
M. J. Crépieux-Jamin, founded upon Abbé Michon’s works. The 
main idea presented is that handwriting is identical with per- 
sonal gesture, except that the results are fixed instead of fleeting. 
The writer claims that gestures—and therefore handwriting— 
embrace indications of personal superiority and inferiority, of 
intellect, moral character, will, wsthetic sense, age, sex, and 
state of health or illness. To substantiate this very large claim 
upon our attention, he gives numerous specimens of handwritings, 
numbered after so weird a fashion that fig. 33 is followed by 
fig. 79 and so on. As is always the case in books of this kind, 
too much importance is given to insignificant writings, and all 
sorts of extraordinary perfections are found where expected 
beforehand 


A novel feature is a formidable Table of General and Particular 
Graphologic Signs, neatly laid out with a semblance of statistical 
accuracy delightfully misleading. Here we learn that a 
“rounded” writing means gentleness, gracefulness, a weak will, 
imagination, want of vigour, and the wsthetic sense. A “tem- 

te” writing shows moderation, reserve, reflection, prudence, 

rust, caution, desire of approval, perspicacity, positivism, 
judgment, bashfulness, economy, hypocrisy, dignity, modesty, 
and timidity. We are to select what we choose from this medley 
according to whether we judge the character to show superiority 
or inferiority. After making the selection the qualities are 
summed up into a “ resultant” characteristic, A sort of treatise 
on human nature is here imposed on the reader with all the 
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gravity of Aristotle, but lacking his logic. There is absolutely 
no reason why these qualities should ever add up into the 
“ resultant.” As already a hundred and seventy distinct signs 
have been discovered, the number of resultants is practically 
unlimited. 

We have to take the names of the qualities on trust, and 
although some show is made of observing that nations write 
different hands, yet the qualities are all reduced to the least 
common denominator of characteristics in the abstract, and there- 
upon the nationalities slide out of sight. The fact that each 
language has a different collocation of letters is overlooked, never- 
theless this largely affects the form of the letters even where the 
Roman alphabet is used, and the rules here given do not apply 
to any other alphabet. The writer acknowledges that the aid of 
psychology is required in the application of his system, which is 
somewhat like killing Cock Robin with a hundred-ton gun 
instead of the little arrow of legendary lore. Nothing would be 
left of the bird, and very little is left of human nature after this 
dissection of its qualities. The one strong point in this book is 
the warning not to use the Tables without deep study and much 
patient observation. We fear the reader who strives to obey 
will have constructed quite another system of his own by the time 
he has finished the process. 


JOANNA I. OF NAPLES.* 


. evil things have been laid to the charge of Joanna I., 

Queen of Naples ; she is said, when little more than a girl, 
to have had a hand in the murder of the first of her four 
husbands, Andrew of Hungary, and towards the end of her life 
to have been engaged in a plot to poison a Pope. Her character, 
however, has not lacked defenders. The latest of them, Mr. 
Baddeley, tells us, in his Preface to this book, that he has not 
written “for the purpose of whitewashing a blackened reputa- 
tion.” He has, nevertheless,been so lavish in his praise of his 
heroine that he could have said no more in that respect if he had 
written with the intention that he disowns. This, for example, 
is part of the picture that he draws of her as she appeared before 
Clement VI. to defend herself from the charge of complicity in 
the murder of Andrew :—“ It is a woman, a mother, and a 
queen, three-voiced in one, uttering her heart and soul ; not con- 
fused, not indignant, not hysterical, but gazing unblinded on her 
own truth, her guiltless conscience, and her love ; and therefore, 
as from a central and imperial sun, pouring forth streams of 
natural eloquence. Every eye is beaming upon her; as much 
captive to the clear but poignant music of her voice as to her 
suffering loveliness.” A woman whose voice can captivate 
a beaming eye is worthy of Mr, Baddeley’s highest flights. 
He has based his narrative om a respectable, though not 
quite exhaustive, number of authorities, “critically made use of.” 
If he had given us references, and if his criticism had been more 
apparent, we should have read his book with greater satisfaction. 
His habit of inserting adornments of a florid nature that are cer- 
tainly not to be found in any work worthy to be called an autho- 
rity, does not inspire us with confidence. In his account of the 
murder of Andrew he writes:—“Not a leaf is stirring; the 
laden vines unbosom their happy secrets to the glittering constel- 
lations.” The latter part of this sentence seems to us to be nonsense ; 
as regards the leaves, we should like to know where he feud that 
there was no air moving on the September night in question. His 
story here would have pleased us better if he had cut out every- 
thing that he thought picturesque, and had not omitted to insert 
the alleged reason for killing Andrew by strangulation, which, 
according to the contemporary writer, Dominic of Gravina, was 
that the Duke’s murderers believed that he wore a charm against 
iron and against poison. Besides being inordinately addicted to 
fine writing, Mr. Baddeley constantly adopts the present tense in 
narrating past events, and is guilty of many hideous and un- 
grammatical sentences, such as “Duke Otho learned of what 
had befallen”; “ He contrives to sleep his forces”; “The most 
powerful monarch in Europe was his kinsman, and who. ,. 
regarded,” &c. 

He is not content with showing that it is not safe to assert 
confidently that Joanna was guilty of her first husband’s death ; 
he is confident that she was wholly innocent. Im order to clear 
her character he has to cast discredit on the story of the murder 

ven by Giovanni Villani. Accordingly he first suggests thas 
Coa illani would, as a citizen of Republican Florence, naturally take 
a harsh view of the doings of a Queen. The suggestion is not a 
Tiiees Villani nor his fellow-citizens had the spirit 
of of the Revolution. While they held to their own 
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form of government, they did not look on kings and queens as 
the enemies of mankind. Again, he urges that Villani got his 
information from a prejudiced source. It certainly came from 
Andrew’s governor, Niccolo; but though he would, of course, 
speak bitterly, he must have been in a position to form a fairly 
correct opinion as to who the murderers of his young lord were, 
and would be anxious that punishment should light on the guilty. 
The narrative of Dominic of Gravina is, we allow, written from 
a distinctly hostile standpoint, but we are not prepared to treat 
what he says on the subject as mere slander. Nor can we 
attach so much weight to the declaration of the Queen’s inno- 
cence by Clement VI. as Mr. Baddeley does ; for, without charging 
the Pope with deliberate perversion of justice, we cannot but 
remember that it was clearly for his interest to find her innocent. 
That Andrew was slain by order of the Queen’s kinsmen, the 
“ Reali,” seems certain; but whether the Duke of Durazzo, 
her brother-in-law and cousin, had the chief hand in the 
business, as Lewis the Great of Hungary found it convenient 
to believe, or whether the guilt lies mainly with the rival 
house of Taranto, cannot now be determined. Andrew appears 
to have been a boor and a fool, and from the little that we 
know about his life as the Queen’s husband, from the cir- 
cumstances of his death, and from Joanna’s behaviour im- 
mediately afterwards, it is difficult not to believe that she at 
least had a guilty knowledge of the plot against him. Before 
Andrew’s death there had, Mr. Baddeley says, “sprung up a 
sincere cousinly affection” between her and Lewis of Taranto 
—her husband's party called their relations by a different 
name, but that was perhaps scandal—and about a year after 
Andrew’s murder she married Lewis, As has often been re- 
marked, the story of Joanna and Andrew is wonderfully like that 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley. In neither case does it 
seem probable that the wife was wholly ignorant of the plot 
against her husband's life. Mr. Baddeley has not written con- 
secutively, and makes digressions which have only a slight 
bearing on his main subject. In one of these he deals with the 
career of Fra Moriale, as the Italians called him, the leader 
of a Free Company, who was put to death by Rienzi. He is 
described here as “a chivalrous gentleman,” condemned by “a 
supreme sesthetico-political satyr.” Among other terms of abuse 
showered upon the Tribune, he is called “a gross scagliola 
Jupiter,” a “tawdry and Titanic charlatan,” and a “ Jettered 
villain.” Noble as these words are, they are not quite what we 
should have expected from an historian who tells us that he makes 
8 critical use of his authorities ; nor is the character of Rienzi one 
that can be dealt with satisfactorily in such a style as this. As 
for Fra Moriale, though Rienzi acted ill in putting to death a 
man to whom he was indebted both for money and troops, the 
Condottiere richly deserved his fate; for he had laid waste large 
districts with fire and sword, and had been guilty of numberless 
crimes of violence, robbery, and bloodshed. It is impossible to 
understand why this able and unscrupulous ruffian should be so 
blessed by Mr. Baddeley, who elsewhere says that “ any ordinary 
Italian woman, pure or impure, would have felt tainted, degraded, 
even in those days by merely looking upon” Sir John Hawk- 
wood. This remark, which occurs in a notice of the meeting 
between Hawkwood and St. Catherine of Siena, does not strike 
us as exhibiting much acquaintance with the ways of Italian 
women of the fourteenth century, or with Hawkwood’s life ; for, 
to go no further into the matter, we may observe that Hawkwood 
married Donnina Visconti. 

Joanna, who had been in close alliance with the Popes 
during the “Captivity” at Avignon, and had sold that city to 
Clement VI., was well pleased at the election of one of her 
own subjects, the Archbishop of Bari, to the Papacy. The 
new Pope, Urban VI., disappointed her; for, when her fourth 
husband, Otto of Brunswick, appeared before him, hoping to 
prevail on the Pope to crown him King of Naples, Urban 
treated him with insult. The Queen had no children then 
alive, and was not likely to have more, and the Pope was no 
doubt unwilling to give the Germans a footing in Naples, and to 
throw away the advantages that were to be gained for the Roman 
See by a judicious use of its rights over the kingdom. His 
conduct, which was needlessly offensive, made Joanna his 
enemy, and before long she joined Charles V. of France in 
supporting the Anti-Pope Clement VII., and adopted Charles's 
brother, Louis of Anjou, as her heir. Mr. Baddeley notes how 
this policy led to her ruin. Urban turned for help to her old 
enemy Lewis of Hungary, brother of the murdered Andrew. At 
the court of Lewis was his kinsman, Charles of Durazzo, 
who had a strong claim to succeed to the throne of Naples, 
and was, therefore, aggrieved by the Queen’s adoption of 
Louis of Anjou. Lewis gave Charles an army and sent him 
nto Italy, ly enough we are told that the later conduct 


of Charles conclusively proves “ that he desired no evil against 
Queen Joanna.” Charles's later conduct was that, after keep- 
ing the Queen for a time in apparently honourable confine- 
ment in the Castel del’ Ovo, he imprisoned her in his remote 
castle of Muro, and there had her strangled. Mr. Baddeley 
labours to make out that Charles was probably more or less 
innocent of her death, which, he says, he records from the brief 
account of Dietrich of Niem; but be has forgotten to insert a 
translation of Dietrich’s words, “de mandato ipsius Karoli.” They 
are corroborated by the contemporary chronicle of Neri di Donato 
of Siena, who says :—*“ E poi el detto Messer Carlo fe’ strango- 
lare la detta Reina con uno velo di seta.” Mr. Baddeley appears 
to think that the fact that the Queen’s murderers were Hun- 
garians makes it probable that they were “ emissaries of King 
Lewis”; but the soldiers of Charles’s army, which was furnished 
by Lewis, were Hungarians. He also speaks of a popular Hun- 
garian tradition to the effect that Lewis sent these men to avenge 
the murder of his brother. As we do not imagine that there is 
any such tradition at present among the peasants of Hungary, we 
conclude that this is a rather queer way of referring to the 
Cosmodromion of Gobelin Person, a contemporary writer, who 
says :—“ Regina vero in vindictam mortis Andree regis jugulata 
dicebatur”; but this does not contradict the statements already 
quoted, that Joanna was put to death by her nephew Charles. 
No doubt Lewis desired ber death, and when Charles found 
that the resolute Queen would not annul her adoption of Louis 
of Anjou, he carried out the wishes of his powerful ally. The 
part taken by each of the two in the murder seems accurately 
expressed in the Annales Forolivienses, where it is said :— 
“Regina . . . . occiditur per regem Carolum, arbitrio, ut dice- 
batur, Ludovici, Regis Ungariw.” Mr. Baddeley gives as an ad- 
dendum to his “ Essay” on the history of Joanna an account of 
the murder of “ Prince” Henry, the son of Richard of Cornwall, 
some hundred years before the death of the Queen of Naples. 
Though we cannot agree with him in believing that Joanna 
should be held wholly innocent with respect to the murder of her 
first husband, there was certainly much to admire in her character. 
She was, as is pointed out here, a liberal patron of men of letters, 
and was wise in counsel, eloquent, brave, and resolute. She was 
also devout, and built churches and monasteries. Yet the praises 
which some later writers bestow upon her must not be received 
without suspicion; for, as Bishop Creighton has judiciously re- 
marked in a notice of her panegyrist, Tristan Caraccioli, “ her 
reign would then be looked upon as the golden age before the 
Neapolitan troubles began.” In short, her history is beset with 
difficulties, and cannot be treated satisfactorily except by an 
historian with a larger measure of the critical faculty than Mr. 
Baddeley appears to us to possess, and in a style and spirit wholly 
different from those in which he has written this book. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


HIS handsome volume, corresponding in form with the two 
volumes of Poems lately published, comprises certain juvenile 
contributions by Mr. Ruskin to the Magazine of Architecture in 
1837-38, which are even more expressive than the former of the 
truth that the child is father to the man. Apart from the matter 
of the discourse and the question of its value, the style and 
qualities of the author and the work fully justify the reprint, 
and more than compensate for defects that spring from the 
confidence and enthusiasm of youth. Mr. Ruskin’s eminence 
lies in literature, rather than in criticism. The theorist may 
repel, but the writer charms us. These essays are extremely 
characteristic of the writer. Not unnatural, indeed, is the author’s 
complacent reference in Preterita to the “ skill of language, 
which the public at once felt for a pleasant gift in me,” that 
distinguished the essays “above most of the literature of 
the time.” There are passages of eloquence in The Pouetry of 
Architecture as sustained, and glowing, and exalted as any you 
will find in the author’s maturer writings. There is to be 
noted something more than the promise of the dawn in the felici- 
ties of phrase, the touches of sarcasm, the dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of judgment, and the ingenuity and daring with which the 
young essayist compels all things in heaven and earth to accord 
with his theories, Of which last characteristic we may point to 
some few examples, such as the reasoning that leads to the indig- 
nant protest against the chance inhabitation of an Italian villa by 
an Englishman ; the humorous elaboration of the thesis that melan- 
choly has marked the beauty of the landscape and dwelling-places 
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of Italy ; the excessively ingenious, and wholly fallacious, com- 
parison of the lowland cottage of England and the lowland 
cottage of France; and the delightful discovery there is no soul 
in Spanish chimneys, which, if you are as prepared as Mr, Ruskin 
is to find divination in chimneys and national character in 
windows, sets you on a long and profitable course of reflection on 
English love of comfort and the generous fireside of home. The 
British architect's passion for incongruity and indulgence in 
meaningless decoration are smartly dealt with in the opening 
essay :— 

‘We see nothing but i combination ; we have 
pinnacles without height, windows without light, columns 
with nothing to sustain, and buttresses with nothing to sup- 
soe We have parish — smoking their pipes and 

king their beer under Gothic arches and sculptured niches ; 
and quiet old — gentlemen reclining on crocodile stools, 
and peeping out of the windows of Swiss chalets.’ 
In a similar vein is the diverting comparison of the real Swies 
cottage and the sham (p. 37), and the decisive conclusion regard- 
ing the misdeeds of the architect of All Souls, Oxford :— 

‘ We have no hesitation in saying that the man who could 
desecrate the Gothic trefoil into an ornament for a chimney 
has not the slightest feeling, and never will have any, of its 
beauty or its use; he was never born to be an architect, and 
never will be one.’ 

Whether such examples as these are to be regarded as among 
those points of his treatise which the author would now consider 
“curiously right” must be left to the judicious to perpend and 
solve, All we are concerned about is that they are curiously 
characteristic. The scheme of the essays, it must be remembered, 
was never completed. The undertaking was to treat of the 
“Architecture of the nations of Europe, considered in its 
association with natural scenery and national character,” and 
it will certainly be admitted now by everybody that the pro- 
ject and the terms in which it is set forth are what could 
not credibly be ascribed to any living man save Mr. Ruskin. 
The very title prophesies of Modern Painters. But the enter- 
prise was so far carried out that it embraced in its illustra- 
tive subjects the cottage and the villa, lowland and high- 
land, English, French, and Italian; and it is by no means 
difficult to conceive the general lines the superstructure would 
probably take as the architectural scale was followed in its 
ascent to the palace and the cathedral, even if we disregarded, 
as we could ill afford to do, such guidance as the Oxford 
Lectures and the Seven Lamps of Architecture may supply. 
Happily, also, the chief and inspiring ideas of the project are 
revealed with remarkable clearness and potency, though the 
theoretical association of architecture with the character of a 
people is, perhaps, less fully, or at least less plausibly, vindicated 
than the association of architecture and scenery. On such con- 
genial themes as the relation of the building to its natural 
environment, and the quality of appropriateness that belongs to 
a beautiful building, Mr. Ruskin’s personality as a writer and a 
thinker is already conspicuous. The description of the West- 
moreland cottage, for example, is distinguished by a full measure 
of his delicate observation of nature, and the charm of musical 
periods and of happy suggestiveness. There is no need to cite 
beauties of thought and style that must hold every reader 
possessed of heart and ear. We would, however, refer to the 
whole section numbered thirty-five in “The Lowland Cottage— 
Italy,” as a striking example of the somewhat rare union of the 
pathetic note with choice and effective rhetoric. After treating of 
“ graceful negligence” in the Italian cottage, which near inspec- 
tion may prove to be dilapidation, sometimes revolting to the eye, 
Mr. Ruskin proceeds to remark that many would not wish this 
condition to be otherwise :— 

‘The p rity of nations, as of individuals, is cold and 
hard-hearted, and forgetful. The dead die, indeed, trampled 
down by the crowd of the living; the place thereof shall 
know them no more, for that place is not in the hearts of the 
survivors for whose interest they have made way. But 
adversity and ruin point to the sepulchre, and it is not 
trodden on; to the chronicle, and it does not decay. Who 
would substitute the rush of a new nation, the struggle of an 
awakening power, for the dreamy sleep of Italy’s desolation, 
for her sweet silence of melancholy thought, her twilight 
time of everlasting memories ? 

Mr. Ruskin’s observations on the varieties of landscape, which he 
distinguishes by colour, and on the building—villa or cottage— 
in its relation to the landscape, its colour, material, and style, 
suggest certain points of affinity, or comparison, with writers of 
the last century, and these points will be found full of interest to 
all who are acquainted with the literature of the subject. In 
conclusion, we must note the faithful reproduction of the author's 


drawings. The photogravures are excellent. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE.* 
[TAREE Centuries of Scottish Literature, by Mr. Walker, 
P. 


rofessor of English Literature in St. Davia’s College, ~ 


Lampeter, is a pleasant and sympathetic study of various mo- 
ments, rather than a minute chronicle, of the Caledonian Muse. 
Mr. Walker stops at Scott; he does not include Hogg, he dis- 
misses Hume and Robertson as Anglicized, he gives a good deal 
of space to George Buchanan’s Latin works; in fact, he writes 
about what chiefly interests himself. It is not a bad way of 
interesting the reader; but, of course, in this way a regular his- 
tory is not written. Ifwe are to have abundance of Knox, at 
least we might expect a little of Quentin Kennedy. However, 
we must take the book as we find it, and there is no profit in 
blaming a set of studies because they are not a history. What 
goes before David Lindsay Mr. Walker omits; he dwells on the 
popular liking for David, which now seems rather unaccount- 
able. Old Zachary Boyd complained that his flock preferred 
David Lindsay to the New Testament, which he pronounced, 
justly enough, to be better literature. Indeed, the taste for 
Lindsay is not now easy to acquire. Mr. Walker says that he 
“ seems to have been educated at St. Andrews.” Surely the truth 
could be ascertained, if the lists of matriculations are extant, as 
many of them are. Lindsay was a writer of plays satirizing the 
Church. Such plays, Mr. Walker says, in the reign of Mary 
“incurred the hostility of the ministers.” Knox, in his latest 
year, applauded one at least, made by a tutor of St. Leonard's, on 
the siege of Edinburgh Castle, and showing how Kirkaldy of 
Grange was to be hanged. Mr. Walker gives Knox a good deal 
of credit for predicting this event. He does not add that the 
savage ministers, knowing the prophecy, insisted on its fulfil- 
ment, Other plays were commonly acted by the students, as 
we read in James Melville. As a satirist of the Friars, Mr. 
Walker takes Lindsay's assertions with a good deal of salt. But 
it is very likely that many Friars believed the New Testament to 
have been written by Martin Luther. Many Covenanters believed 


Christmas (Yule) to be a commemoration of Julius Cesar, “who — 


died in 1521.” We have seen this hazardous assertion in a modern 
reprint of a Covenanting devotional work. It was left uncor- 
rected. We entirely agree with Mr. Walker that Lindsay's 
Tragedy of the Cardinal is “ excessively dull,” duller than 
William Tennant’s play on the same theme. Better are Lindsay's 
lines :— 
Although the loon is weel away, 
The deed was foully done. 


Perhaps Sguyer Meldrum was Lindsay's really popular poem, at 
least in Zachary Boyd’s time. Mr. Walker asks why Lindsay 
was not burned. Well, he had plenty of protection; he dealt 
more in satire than in doctrine, and the Church in Scotland 
always burned heretics with reluctance, above all if they had 
powerful friends. Patrick Hamilton, we apprehend, might have 
escaped, the Archbishop winking at it, if he had wished to 
escape. Wishart was politically important, even if he was not 
the Wishart who dealt in murder and arson, Mr. Walker does 
not notice Mr. Melville’s recent attempt in Old Dundee to prove 
that a kinsman of the martyr was the guilty Wishart. It is 
impossible to be certain; the blame lies between them, and the 
other Wishart was a notorious ruffian, while the martyr’s cha- 
racter was amiable, 

After touching on the Gude and Godlie Ballatis, Mr. Walker 
passes to George Buchanan, whom he defends as a Humanist and 
a Reformer, the Scotch Erasmus. He was a Latinist; but 
Erasmus and he are not in the same field. Buchanan was con- 
temporary at St. Andrews with a much older man, John Major, 
a man of much sense, though despised by Rabelais and the trucu- 
lent George. Mr. Walker defends Buchanan's behaviour to Mary ; 
it needs a good deal of defence. However, there is nothing to 
prove that he forged the Casket Letters; probably they were 
doctored ; that they were forged in a piece is most unlikely. An 
extract from the Chameleon might have been given; little as 
Buchanan’s Latin is read, it is more read than his Scotch, On 
John Knox Mr. Walker writes at some length, with no great 
novelty. He disparages the modest merits of the Cardinal's 
murderers, who were simply hired assassins; but he does not 
mention Tytler’s proof (as we think it) that Knox was deep in the 
murder of Rizzio. “There is no proof that he knew of the design 
before it was accomplished.” He fled and hid himself as soon «3 Mary 
recovered her freedom, and his name is on the list of conspirators 
sent to England. Mrs. Knox (Number Two), who married Knox, 
“an auld decrepit bodie,” when she was sixteen, married, after 
his death, the ruffian Ker of Faldonside ; she had a queer taste in 
husbands. If Knox never “ persecuted to death” any one but a 
rf Scottish Literature. By Hugh Walker, M.A. 
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witch, he never had the chance. The remaining Catholic clergy 
‘were not the stuff that martyrs are made of. With unconscious 
humour Mr. Walker complains that “Knox's peace was dis- 
turbed” at St. Andrews in 1571! It was Knox who disturbed 
the peace of St. Andrews. He insisted on preaching that the 
Hamiltons were murderers (as if he was anything better himself), 
and then moved Heaven and earth and the Superintendent of 
Fife to punish Archibald Hamilton for staying away from his 
sermons. Richard Bannatyne, his secretary, tells the story. 
Knox was a most unamiable character; but Mr. Walker truly 
says that, as a writer, he may be maddening, but he is not 
tedious. We do not know if it has been observed that, in 
Knox's account of Chastelard, he uses a phrase which might 
imply that Chastelard had been a Huguenot. If so, this tallies 
with a rather wild assertion of Lethington’s that Chastelard was 
commissioned by the Huguenots to compromise Mary. 

Except Montrose, the Anglo-Scotch poets of the seventeenth 
century are rather a dull set of gentlemen, and we shall not linger 
over Drummond. Mr. Walker is puzzled about the age of the 
Ballads ; he does not remark that the problem is European, not 
Scotch alone, similar ballads occurring from Norway to Greece, 
Sometimes a date is pretty certain ; contemporaries tell us that 
Huntley’s murder of Moray was matter of ballads, and we still 
possess “The Bonny Earl Moray.” Of “ Kinmont Willie” we 
have unhappy suspicions, arising from a comparison with the 
story in Scott of Satchells. But these may be unworthy. As forthe 
“}yart locks o’ Harden’s hair,” it is aut Jacobus Hogg, aut Diabolus. 
A north wind never “tore the bent,” we are persuaded, in the 
original Tamlane. The ballads need a larger and more careful 
treatment than Mr. Walker has given, and we do not see many 
traces of a use of Professor Child’s indispensable edition. The 
old songs, too, are sketchily handled. The “ Lowlands of Holland,” 
we think, should have been included in the examples. 

The second volume of Mr. Walker's book is probably the more 
interesting to the general reader. On Ramsay, Fergusson, 
Thomson, he writes with discretion, and we are glad to see that 
he places Fergusson higher than some critics use. In the matter 
of age and experience Fergusson exactly answers to Keats. He 
died at twenty-four; and, if Burns had died at twenty-four, 
Fergusson might well have seemed the greater of the twain. But 
he is very much neglected by his own countrymen, who, patriotic 
as the Americans about their own poets, make an exception 
against Fergusson, as the Americans often do against Poe. Fer- 
gusson had genius, but not passion; his love-verses, at least, 
show none. It is life that interests him, not the lassies. This 
has naturally told against his popularity, and he has been eclipsed 
by his generous successor Burns, who owned himself to be 
Fergusson’s pupil, Concerning Thomson Mr. Walker tells a 
story new to many people—Thomeon’s father fell down dead in 
the act of exorcising a ghost. It is not easy to understand 
Mr. Walker's principle of selection; he writes on Wilkie, of 
the Epigoniad ; he neglects the Royal Prentice, and the prose of 
Gentle King Jamie. He can throw no light on the mysterious 
authorship of Albania, for which he is not to be blamed; but he 
gives us the Anglified Home, and not Hume, a Scotch writer, so 
infinitely more important. On Burns and Scott Mr. Walker 
“ says what he ought to ha’ said,” like the preacher, with much 
good sense and good feeling, but without novelty. In talking of 
Sir Walter's taste for the eery, he omits Gillies’s ghost story, 
which is worth noticing in this connexion. 

Without much originality, or much method, Mr. Walker’s book 
is readable and lucid, and possibly may lead a few of its students 
to look into the neglected originals. This is the best service 
that can be done by a book about books. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 


Beye mee the treatment to which we habitually subject 
our cathedrals, it is not surprising that intelligent Americans 
come over and point out what we ought to be able to perceive 
for ourselves without their aid. This is what Mrs. van Rensselaer 
has eseayed to do, and we cannot deny that she has both proved 
her right to lecture us, and also tells us many things which 
‘we had overlooked. The title of her handsome volume is 
somewhat of a misnomer, for she treats only of one dozen 
out of the three which, counting in Liverpool and West- 
minster, may be enumerated. But her choice has been well 
made. heads the list, in which among others we 
find Durham, Ely, and Wells, with St. Paul’s, in London, as 
@ conclusion. Mrs. van Rensselaer writes in the American 
© English Cathedrals. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. lustrated 


language, and some of her sentences are better in sense than 
elegance; but her book must be examined with respect rather 
to her architectural criticisms than to her style. In spite 
of a disclaimer in the preface, a few minutes’ examination of 
the book shows that she thoroughly understands what she is 
about. She only assumes to be an amateur and to write for 
amateurs, not for architects ; but architecture is an art in which 
amateurs have excelled professionals. Inigo Jones was a land- 
scape and scene painter. Wren was an astronomer; Burlington 
was an earl. Among writers Willis, Fergusson, Mr. Ruskin, 
Lord Grimthorpe, and Mr. Clarke are or have been amateurs, 
So there is good precedent for Mrs. van Rensselaer’s work, 
and we welcome it all the more for the freshness of the views 
she puts forward. There are some excellent sentiments in 
the preface, and it isto be hoped they may obtain among the 
countrymen of Mrs, van Rensselaer, for at present architecture in 
America is even more hopelessly bad than it is with us. We 
have an architect or two among us, though we never employ 
them; but, so far as can be gathered from books, there are none 
over there. The buildings designed for Chicago are, if possible, 
worse than anything at South Kensington, and this is saying a 
good deal. Unfortunately, the people who employ architects are 
more to blame than the architects, and it is better that the critics 
should belong to the same class as Mrs. van Rensselaer rather 
than to that of the professional architect. There is, then, more 
hope for the future of the art. 

It is a curious fact that only two English cathedrals now ex- 
tant were carried out on a fixed plan—Salisbury and St. Paul’s. 
All the rest are the result of the patchwork of successive genera- 
tions. Mrs. van Rensselaer says of Salisbury that, as it “ chances 
to be the only homogeneous cathedral church in England, we 
may be very glad that it was built in the earlier years of the 
thirteenth century.” In this sentence the word “Gothic,” or 
“ pointed,” should follow “bomogeneous.” Mrs. van Rensselaer 
admires Salisbury, but in a temperate manner. It is, she thinks, 
so low and solid and, but for the spire, so wanting in “ vertical 
emphasis,” that it does not fulfil the Gothic ideal. This is very 
true; but the exception made of the spire is very large. The 
spire of Salisbury fully makes up in verticality for the horizontal 
lines of the rest of the building. The usual comparison is here 
instituted again, and we have the case of Amiens v. Salisbury 

fully stated, and, on the whole, fairly. Salisbury has “ the beauty 
of grace, not of power.” It is “like a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall and most divinely fair.” It is the typical English 
church, “for there is no complete large church in the Perpendi- 
cular style.” There is much more of this kind, and, on the 
whole, it would be difficult not to agree in the main with Mrs. 
van Rensselaer’s opinions. She is very orthodox in her admira- 
tion for the matchless close, and especially for that north-western 
corner of it which contains the houses attributed to Wren. She 
describes them as what in America is called the “Colonial” 
style. Of St. Paul's she is very enthusiastic in her admiration. 
“The church as a whole never fails to impress in the profoundest 
way both the eye and the imagination.” She is, however, some- 
what severely critical of its details here and there, but her criti- 
cisms are nearly always the result of thought and of comparison, 
especially with Continental examples. 

Of Mr. Pennell’s illustrations we may speak with very un- 
qualified praise. The expression constantly comes into our minds 
when we look through them, that it is marvellous how much 
colour can be put into what is, after all, only black and white. A 
little view of Canterbury, for example, on p. 52, is a picture, a 
pictorial composition, remarkable for largeness of treatment, gra- 
dation, aerial perspective, light and shade, and so forth—though 
it is not four inches high. The way in which the artist brings 
out the picturesqueness of St. Paul's is also worthy of note. By 
the way, the illustrator of Old St. Paul’s has fallen into a serious 
error by following too closely a picture in the late Mr. Longman’s 
book. The spire was flanked with corner pinnacles, of which 
several medieval views are extant, and have been engraved by 
Bishop Stubbs, Mr. Sparrow Simpson, and others. They were 
probably pulled down when the spire was burnt, 


SPORT IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 


A FUstiTIOA TION for this addition to the already ample 
library of Indian sporting adventures is easily found. 
There were two first-rate sportsmen of the same family. Richard 


. Records of Sport in Southern India, chiefly on the Annamalli, Nil 
and Palnai Mountains; a/so i Notes on ae Java, 
Labuan, From Journals written between a ty 870. By the late 
General Douglss Hamilton, Madras Army. ith Portrait cand Illustra- 
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Hamilton of the First Madras Native Infantry was well known 
a8 a writer under the name of “ Hawk Eye.” The book before us 
consists of the notes and journals of his younger brother, General 
Douglas Hamilton, with sketches, spread over a quarter of a 
century, between 1844 and 1870, They are now edited by 
e third brother, in excellent type, with a fair index, and 
nearly one hundred illustrations. These last are of all kinds— 
bisons, tigers, antelopes, leopards, native shikdris, waterfalls, ranges 
of bare hills, lakes and wooded valleys ; skulls, horns, and trophies 
of the chase. A certain similarity in sporting annals is inevit- 
able. But General Hamilton’s iences cover a large space 

and, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London, they were “ to 


. sive and peculiar.” He rarely mounted a howdah, nor did he get 


up grand battues for the recreation of Governors of Madras or 
titled tourists. Accompanied by natives who carried spare guns, 
and who only bolted on one or two critical occasions, he threaded 
dense jungles where he might meet with anything from the 
barking deer to the bison, slid down frightful precipices, stalked 
the ibex over rocky ledges, lived for weeks on ranges of hills, 
and laughed at fevers. Madras, though it cannot boast of an 
Himala, the “Abode of snow,” has more hill ranges than one. 
There are the Palnai Hills in the district of Madura, accessible by 
six mountain passes, with an elevation of from 3,000 to 7,000 ft. ; the 
Shevaroys, of less height but well fitted for the production of 
coffee; and the Annamalli, or “ elephant mountains,” which form 
@ portion of the great known as the Western Ghauts. 
Here the highest peaks are not much short of 9,000 feet, and 
we are told of scenery both lovely and magnificent; unfailing 
streams, abundant stone and timber; and sites admirably suited 
to the English colonist. In addition to notices of the fauna and 
flora, we have particulars about the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
these ranges and their filthy habits, which are sometimes atoned 
for by skill in running up shelters and perseverance in 
tracking game. Then, in the year 1846, Captain Hamilton was 
ordered with his regiment to Singapore, which he truly describes 
as a sort of perpetual hot-house, with few chances of sport. 
But he was fortunate in getting leave for three months to 
Batavia and some introductions to Dutch officials. His Jetters 
and a reception by the Governor made everybody so anx- 
ious for the welfare of their guest that Captain Hamilton’s 
chances of sport were reduced to nothing. The natives would 
not let him go out alone for fear of accidents, and made 
such a row that big animals were scared way. This part 
of the work contains an excellent description of two celebrated 
volcanoes in Java, the Smeroe and the Bromo. He waited a long 
time for promised eruptions, and of course just missed them by a 
few days, leaving one mountain too soon and arriving at another 
too late. But the effects were evident, and he could quite believe 
stories about boiling mud and water, dead and dying fish in 
thousands, and parboiled tigers, monkeys, and wild pigs, to say 
nothing of ruined villages and wasted fields. Here Captain 
Hamilton heard a good deal about the Banting—not a man, but a 
large and fierce animal, like the bison of Southern India—but he 
never had a shot at one. 

It may interest ardent and unskilful youngsters to know that 
the author of these memoirs was not a heaven-born shot. On the 
contrary, he made many misses and endured much ridicule before 
he attained to a high degree of proficiency. In middle and mature 
age he seems to have been a first-rate marksman, judging distances 
with certainty and planting his bullet, at 150 or 200 yards, in 
the neck or just behind the shoulder. With tigers he seems to 
have been on the most intimate and friendly terms, He scanned 
them leisurely through a powerful field-glass, heard them growling 
close to him in dense jungle, surveyed them with justifiable con- 
fidence and a withering stare when they interrupted him in the 
perusal of a newspaper, and was never mauled or wounded, 
except on one occasion, when the assailant was a bear that 
caught him by the thigh. Sportsmen in a similar predicament 
should remember that the best way of getting rid of such a 
troublesome customer is to hit him with your fist on the nose. 


Leaving these and other exciting episodes to readers who may 
like to read them in extenso, we shall note some particulars of 
the habits of divers wild animals. The tiger, says the General, 
is not by any means a courageous beast. A scream or a high- 
pitched voice frightens him away. He is afraid of packs of 
the wild dog. He has no power of scenting prey of any 
kind, and no notion of taking advantage of the wind when 
stalking spotted deer or sambur. But he has a marvellous 
power of silent, stealthy tread. General Hamilton has known 
tigers to walk over dry sticks and dead leaves without making a 
sound, Their colour is in such keeping with the jungle, that 
more than once the sharpest native shikdri failed to detect the 
animal a few yards off. The belief in Madras that the tiger, when 


hunting for a meal, is accompanied by a single jackal as a sort of 
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the ordinary prolonged howl, and is known as the Fiau. 
least, says Mr. F. B, Simson, and divers other experts, Tigers 
have a horrid fancy for putrid flesh, and this fact, vouched for 
by many first-class shots, leads the author to suggest that, instead 
of a wretched calf or goat tied up to bleat and attract the tiger, 
adead animal in a high state of putrefaction might be selected. 
There would be less cruelty and more chance of getting a shot. 
General Hamilton combats the popular notion that man-eating 
tigers are always mangy brutes. On the contrary, a friend of 
his rid the district of a tigress that had disposed of more than 
two hundred human beings, and the skin was one of the most 
beautiful and ,perfect that the author had ever seen. Many 
veterans will shake their heads over the dangerous practice of 
shooting tigers on foot ; but we are given a sound rule in order 
to prevent accidents. Never fire at a tiger that faces you. Hit 
or miss, he charges at once. Take him lengthways or broadside, 
or when he is just turning away, and, above all, have a com- 
panion who reserves his fire, or a stout native who will stand by 
and curse the tiger to his face, his father and ancestors of three 
generations. The size of tigers, like the length of elephants, has 
often been exaggerated. A full-grown animal measures about 

9} feet from the point of the nose to the tip of the tail. Captain 
Shakespear, Mr. Simson, and other worthies record one or two 
over ten feet. Care should be taken to measure the skin at once, 
before it has been pulled and stretched by the native chamar 
who skins the beast. 

As regards elephants, we are glad to find that the author did 
not share the opinion of the late Mr. Sanderson. That great 
authority thought poorly of the intelligence of this useful beast. 
Both Sanderson and Mr. Blandford seem to think that the 
elephant, when domesticated, is only obedient and docile. These 
qualities per se would argue intelligence, and those who have 
watched elephants dragging heavy loads over rough ground, 
piling wood, uprooting trees, crossing swamps and rivers, lifting 
a ckild out of harm’s way, and all this at the bidding of a Mahout, 
have thought very highly of elephantine sagacity. We admit, 
however, that something of this cuteness and staunchness is due 
to the Mahout. Under an incapable leader the elephant refuses 
to face a tiger or buffalo, turns tail, and imperils the safety of 
the occupant of the howdah. It must be by an error of the press 
that an elephant of eight feet in height is described as a small 
one. This occurs, not in General Hamilton’s notes, but in a 
letter from a correspondent which, for style, illustration, and in- 
different Hindustani, is exactly what a sporting narrative should 
never be. In all other points the book worthily records the 
adventures of a keen sportsman, a close observer, and a graphic 
and manly writer. 


REGISTRUM ORIELENSE.—VOL. I.* 


yree pleasure to note the appearance of the first volume of 
this Register of Oriel College, Oxford. Books of this kind 
are not merely interesting to those connected with the school or 
college with which they are concerned; they are, when care- 
fully compiled, of much value for purposes of biography and 
genealogy. Mr. Shadwell’s name is, to all Oxford men at least, 
a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of his work. In his pre- 
sent volume he gives a list of the Fellow-Commoners, Commoners, 
and Batellers admitted at the College during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, beginning with the name of Alexander 
Barclay, “author,” or translator, of the Ship of Fools, who is 
claimed for Oriel on the authority of Wood, and ending at June 
1700. The assertion that Barclay was a student at Oriel is, as 
may be seen in the article on his life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, merely conjectural, and this is fairly implied by 
the entry here. Under each name will be found all the par- 
ticulars that can be obtained with reference to the bearer’s 
academical career; but no further notes are added except 
where information could be gathered from books in ordinary 
use, such as the Athene Oxontenses. In the second volume Mr. 
Shadwell proposes to deal with the members of the Foundation, 
and, so far as his materials will allow, to give a short life of each 
of them. His preface is short and to the purpose. He points 
out that at Oriel there were no junior members of the 
body, and that scholars were not, as 4 rule, elected at the College 
until quite recent times, though he calls attention to some entries 
of the sixteenth century which show that there was for a short 
period an inclination to follow the then prevalent custom, some 
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admissions of scholars being recorded, with a clause expressing a 
more or less definite promise of election to fellowships. But the 
College soon returned to its old way, and so it came to pass that 
Oriel fellowships remained open to the whole University, and 
that within the present century to be a Fellow of Oriel meant a 
good deal more than it does now. He describes the status of 
the Batellers, or Servitors, and notes how the term “ battels” has 
undergone a change of meaning. It was originally used to ex- 
press supplies of food given as part-payment to servants and 
workmen, and has come to denote the whole charge for food 
supplied by a college, including the charge for “ commons,” the 

‘ ancient fixed allowance for each member of the common table. 
Next above the Batellers came the Commoners, of whom no 
mention has been found at Oriel before the sixteenth century ; 
while Commensales, or Fellow-ccmmoners, appear to have been 
admitted from the very first. 


THE LAST TOUCHES.* 


RS. CLIFFORD’S book contains nine stories which have 
already appeared in Blackwood, the English Illustrated, 
Black and White, and other periodicals. “Thomas” is one of 
those tales dealing with child-love continued to a happy con- 
clusion in manhood, which, while it may fairly rank in the 
list devoted to children, must also possess a charm for all 
who like a simple story of pure affection simply and sympa- 
thetically told. There is a sufficient element both of romance 
and possibility in the love of the young servitor for his baby 
mistress, and the change of fortune which brings them together 
in later life, to make the story attractive to any age; there is 
no mention of any love that should not be, and the sentiment 
is sound and unaffected. “Wooden Tony” is a charming little 
fable with a pathetic strain running through it. The hero, a 
child, receives his nickname on account of his uselessness and 
supposed stupidity, his only gift being that of song, acquired 
none knows how, and his only desire to go right away into the 
distance, and be very small, as distant things are. His father’s 
trade is to fashion wooden figures, and Tony is fascinated by 
one of these, a little wooden woman. His father’s patron takes 
him away and beguiles from him his gift of song, and, as this 
leaves him, he becomes small and wooden and enters Wooden 
Image Land, where he meets the little woman his father has 
carved. Although this also is a story for children, its poetic con- 
ceit and expression are such as may appeal effectively to maturer 
minds. 

The other items in the series are of a type more familiar to 
the grown-up reader of the modern novel. Perhaps the best 
of these is the first, which gives the title tothe book. “The 
Last Touches” refers to the finishing strokes which Lady Har- 
lekston induces Henri Carbouche to put to her portrait. He isa 
painter with a terrible reputation for destructive truthfulness. 
The lady and he have been sweethearts; she has married wealth 
and position, while he has remained single and cultivated un- 
pleasant veracity. He detests portrait-painting, but the com- 
bined influences of an enormous fee and the memory of his old 
flame induce him to waive his objection in Lady Harlekston’s 
favour. He, grey and fifty, is rather unreasonably disappointed 
to find that she is no longer the fresh young beauty who gained 
his early love, and savagely paints her as she is—rouge, wrinkles, 
and all, This by no means suits the lady, who wants a remin- 
iscence rather than a portrait ; and, to gain her end, she leads 
him, by an admirably devised, if rather risky, piece of comedy, to 
believe that her old love for him is by no means dead. She has 
some trouble in reviving his susceptibilities, but the proprieties 
are never in danger, and she finally departs, laughing, with the 
picture ; leaving him, probably, more savage and more vindictively 
truthful than ever. Both this story and “ An Interlude” should, 
in capable hands, make an attractive show in stage-form ; the 
difficulty in “ An Interlude” being to show that the men is not 
without claim to sympathy. In “A Sad Comedy” perhaps 
neither the man nor the woman is entitled to much sympathy. 
He gives up a disreputable connexion to marry in furtherance 
of his ambitions ; she makes a last rendezvous in order to enforce 
fulfilment of the promise that she should die with her head on 
his shoulder. In “The Last Scene of the Play” a man flees 
from justice with his wife. The accusation against him is that 
he has murdered his former wife. He tells his companion that 
it was to allow of their union that he committed the crime, and, 
with almost wanton cruelty, tells ber that he no longer loves her. 
In the end she holds the door for a moment against his pursuers 


while he shoots himself, leaving a pistol concealed for her use, 
This is written with a good deal of force ; indeed, much skill is 
devoted to the narration of all these stories; but, bearing in mind 
the delightful work Mrs. Clifford has done, and is still obviously 
capable of doing, in the sweeter and brighter paths of literature, 
one is almost tempted to regret as to some of this work that it is 
so well done. 


TIVERTON.* 


eae appear to have been four Histories of Tiverton pub- 

lished before this portentous volume has been given to the 
public as a popular history of that town. If a very stout book, 
very closely printed, with many notes in still smaller type, and 
numerous quotations in prose and verse, constitute a popular 
history, the popularity of the work cannot be called in question. 
The industry bestowed on it is certainly great, and the towns- 
people of Tiverton may well be expected to pore over its pages in 
their leisure hours ; but outside the precincts of Tiverton a much 
shorter account might satisfy the cravings of those who thirst 
for a knowledge of history of all sorts. 

Twyford town, a town built where two fords crossed two rivers, 
the Exe and the Lowman, according to the author, now corrupted 
into Tiverton, is a small town on the extreme north-east of 
Devonshire, and, like many another Devonshire town, has been 
well known in its time for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
for which that county was famous before the rise of the great 
manufacturing districts. Beyond this, it does not appear that 
Tiverton has played any conspicuous part in the history of 
England, except by supplying the country with Blundell’s School, 
of which more will be said presently ; and by returning Lord Pal- 
merston to Parliament, affording that statesman a safe seat from 
1835 to his death in 1865, despite the protests of the Radical and 
Chartist butcher, Rowcliffe, who attained to fame by calling 
forth the fighting powers of that astute and witty debater. In 
this connexion is recorded the backslidings of Rowcliffe’s de- 
scendants, whose “son and grandson have proved staunch Con- 
servatives.” 

Blundell’s School at Tiverton has had a good reputation as a 
Devonshire school, where the boys were not likely to lose their 
native form of speech. It was richly endowed in 1601 by the 
will of Peter Blundell, who made his fortune by trading between 
Tiverton and London in kerseys, which he manufactured in 
Tiverton. He was a self-made man, and was impressed with 
the value of an education, which he himself had never received. 
There were minute directions in his will concerning the estab- 
lishment of the school for the accommodation of one hundred 
and fifty scholars, and for the maintenance of six students in 
divinity in the University of Oxfurd or Cambridge. The 
school did good service on the old classical lines, and amongst 
the celebrities whom it has given to the world are the Bishop 
of London, Mr. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone, who 
describes the echool as it was in his day, and Jack Russell, It 
appears in these pages that in the olden day, when flogging at the 
cart’s tail was a common punishment for petty offences ordered by 
Justices of the Peace, Tiverton acquired some notoriety for the 
frequency and severity of this discipline, so much so that “the 
popular name of the place was Whipshire ” (p. 232). This Tiver- 
ton style was imparted to Blundell’s School, where a Spartan 
discipline was in vogue, to which an elderly Blundellian testified 
on Speech Day quite recently, saying that the Blundell arms, as 
he was pleased to call it, were still borne on his person. The 
Bishop of London took great interest in his old school, and in 
1882 it was removed to new buildings at Horsdon, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and more modern methods of education were adopted 
under his advice, and with his assistance. 

There seems to be a propensity to produce great volumes on 
emall matters, which taxes the industry of the writer and the 
patience of the reader, It would be well if some proportion 
could be observed between the size of the work and the import- 
ance of the subject. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T HERE are those who, without being Philistines or uncatholie 
of taste, think that the late nineteenth century has not least 
illustrated a certain uncomplimentary proverb about the parting 
of money and the possessor thereof in its lavish expenditure on 
the French furniture of the last three Louises of the pre-Revolu- 
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tion time. Not that the work of Boulle (1), whom the ignorant 
Anglo-Saxons of both continents will call “Buhl,” in the late 
seventeenth, and of Riesener and Gouthiére in the late eighteenth, 
century, is not very pretty, very sumptuous, very ingenious, and 
so forth. But to some tastes the whole class, and its earlier 
division especially, seems to lack the charms of simplicity on the 
one hand and of grandeur on the other. In the case of Boulle, 
moreover, even elegance, which can rarely be refused to his suc- 
cessors a hundred years later, may sometimes be justly denied. 
His armoires are too often heavy without possessing stateliness, 
his commodes of a toadish and swag-bellied obesity, his general 
outlines inferior and subordinated to the undoubted delicacy 
and elaboration of his ornament. Even that ornament is a little 
barbaric, a little suggestive of the savage who strings round him 
shells and coins and anything that is coloured and quaint. Still 
the charm of the thing is considerable, and the comparative 
results of the genuine examples will probably long maintain their 
value. M. Henry Havard was sure to give a good history of 
André-Charles Boulle and his descendants, and he bas done so, 
illustrating his remarks with plentiful cuts and diversifying them 
with anecdotes. It seems that,as has happened with other 
decorative artists, it was not particularly easy to get furniture 
out of Boulle. The way most certain, if not the pleasantest and 
most rapid, was to make a contract with him, to advance him 
money on it, and then to call in the aid of the law. Even then 
you were lucky if the artist had not done something quite 
different from that which you ordered. 

The indefatigable piety of Mme. Valentine de Lamartine (2) 
continues to build up monuments to the poet’s memory. The 
present volume (which might be imitated in method by most 
modern editors of correspondence with great advantage) contains 
no letters by Lamartine, and only those to him which have been 
considered of sufficient interest in virtue either of their authorship 


or of their contents. Certainly not many men have had a more 


distinguished list of correspondents in their own country and 
elsewhere. Mathieu de Montmorency, the Duchess of Broglie, 
that strange Duke de Rohan who forsook all to put on the 
monastic robe, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Napoleon III., the 
Queen of Holland—here is a pretty fair collection of “ Royal and 
noble” epistolers. Literature is represented by Nodier, Hugo 
(effusive, and, we fear, a very little insincere), Sainte-Beuve, 
Lamennais, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Sophie Gay and her jilia 
pulchrior, Eugéne Sue, Vigny, Quinet, Michelet, Béranger, Janin, 
Laprade. There is one quaint and delightful letter, written in 
England, from Marie Malibran. Generally, perhaps, it may be 
said that the interest of the names and of the slight glimpses 
which letters almost always give of the idiosyncrasy of the 
writers is greater than any positive interest of subject—but in- 
terest of one kind or another is rarely lacking. 


The second volume of the complete edition of the late M. 
Feuillet’s plays (3) contains Le Cheveu Blanc, La Tentation, 
Rédemption, and Montjoye, all full-length “ five-acters,” and the 
youngest thirty years old. 


M. Paul Mimande’s reminiscences of Panama(4) are modestly 
‘written, and deserve the reading which at the moment they are 
almost sure to receive. It is, perhaps, a pity that M. Mimande 
did not substitute for some c: the touching stories of sudden 
death by “ Elle” (the local name for the scourge of the country, 
for Yellow Jack is Yellow Jane in French) more about this extra- 
ordinary bubble in its working. For, after all, long before M. de 
Lesseps was tempted of the Devil, or dazzled by a great madness, 
everybody knew, or could have known, that the climate of the 
Isthmus was one of the most pestilential in the world, and was 
not likely to be improved by an immense importation of un- 
seasoned foreigners and a great disturbance of the soil. Still, 
he does give us some notion of the hopeless nature of the 
actual undertaking, and of the insane or criminal lavishness which 
would have made even a hopeful undertaking impossible. His 
book is written with no pretentiousness, with as little personal 
feeling as may be, and with hardly more than one or two un- 
generous touches. 

We may note the appearance of a new fascicule of M. Léon 
Sentupéry’s L’Europe politique (Lecéne, Oudin, et Cie), a sort of 
Statesman’s Year-book in parts. This part is devoted to Austria- 
Hungary and Belgium. We have also a new and very handsome 
ladies’ periodical, Za grande dame (Maison Quantin). This is 
‘by no means merely a fashion-book, though there are fashion- 


(1) Les artistes célébres—Les Boulle, Par Henry Havard. Paris: Allison. 
(2) Lettres & Lamartine, 1818-1865. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Octave Feuillet, Thédtre complet. Tomel. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Souvenirs d'un échappé de Panama. Par Paul Mimande. Paris: 


plates and fashion-articles in it. It has a paper on Stowe, illus- 
trated with a full-page portrait of the Countess of Paris, and other 
cuts, reviews, dramatic criticism, and divers other things. It 
is very handsomely printed and illustrated. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


bbe The Great Enigma (John Murray), Mr. W.S. Lilly addresses 
a special audience of polite and cultivated sceptics. “I 
cannot conceal from myself,” he observes, “ that there is a great 
and growing multitude of cultivated and virtuous men and 
women, earnestly desirous to follow truth, who, in the increased 
capacities for doubting which this new age confers, are unable— 
honestly unable—to use the old religious symbols.” For the 
benefit of these honest doubters his book is written. Mr. Lilly 
declares that he would put himself in their place, see with their 
eyes, and feel with their sentiments. He starts with the con- 
ciliating assumption that all forms of Theism, especially Chris- 
tianity, are discredited. Let it be assumed, he says, that they 
offer no solution of the Great Enigma of human life to these 
distressed honest doubters. From this point Mr. Lilly proceeds 
to inquire into the value of other solutions, if such there be, and 
compares such answers as the Agnostic and his work suggest 
with that solution of the problem which is, according to the 
hypothesis, rejected. He then proceeds to show how miserably 
inadequate are the only possible substitutes—that is, the only 
conceivable and, for practical purposes, the only existing solu- 
tions other than that which is assumed to be discredited. In 
Atheism and Agnosticism Mr. Lilly finds the only alternative 
solutions, for he reduces all forms of anti-theistic theory to 
crude or cultivated Atheism. In the first place, he deals with 
simple Atheism, as represented by M. Monteil’s parody Le Caté- 
chisme du libre penseur, Then he passes to Agnosticism, of which 
he recognizes two species, the one represented by the writings of 
M. Renan, which he terms the sceptical or negative, and the 
other, the affirmative or scientific kind, of which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is the chief oracle. It is with the latter that Mr. Lilly is 
most strenuously in conflict, like another Perseus, intent on deli- 
vering the honest doubter, doubly susceptible by reason of his 
new-found capacity for doubt, from falling into worse straits of 
scepticism. Mr, Lilly encounters Mr. Spencer on ground that is 
unfamiliar, and with weapons that are alien to the latter. From 
a world of proved sensations and pure physics Mr. Spencer is 
haled, as it were, to the holy garden of metaphysics, to do battle 
with Mr. Lilly, who is not slow to discover, after some brisk 
and keen interchange of dialectics, that Mr. Spencer is no 
metaphysician. Still more decisive is the brief bout with 
Renanism, while in the consideration of M. Monteil’s Cate- 
chism Mr. Lilly shows himself to be too considerate of 
the particular and cultivated public he is addressing to waste 
his learning and logic on common or simple Atheism, That the 
various solutions of the enigma suggested by Agnosticism, 
scientific or critical, can only leave the honest doubter in worse 
confusion confounded is Mr. Lilly’s first conclusion, and from the 
fourth chapter the bearing and end of his argument are clearly 
perceptible. There is much keenness and cleverness in the demon- 
stration that the key to the problem of life, assumed to be rejected, 
is the only true key. The inefficacy of Agnosticism to satisfy the 
particular description of sceptic for whom Mr. Lilly writes is 
ably established. We cannot but think, however, there is not a 
little in Mr. Lilly’s book that is a needless beating of the air. 
For whose benefit is the comment on M. Monteil? The Atheist 
can have no interest, and professes none, in the Joubertian 
formula “Je, d’ok, od, pour, comment.” The spitit that denies 
can never be persuaded. The Agnostic, too, may retort, “I never 
profess to solve the great enigma; I, also, deny—that there is 
any solution.” If honest doubters seek a solution where none is 
offered, their ignorance must be even greater than their honesty. 
They may be likened to the “citizen of Edinburgh” instanced 
by Mr. Lilly, whom a smattering of geology sufficed to set on the 
same fool's quest, and transformed a “ firm Christian” into a 
“ zealous Atheist.” 
Pioneers of Science, by Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Macmillan & 
Co.), is composed of a course of lectures treating of the rise and 
ofastronomy. The title is unhappy. It is suggestive of 
the loose and ill-digested compilations produced by the popular 
scientist for the young person every Christmastide. Professor 
Lodge's book is of another kind altogether. It is excellent as 
to plan and treatment, eminently readable, and capitally illus- 
trated, 
Another volume of lectures is Mr. E. ©. Stedman's The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry (Cassell & Co.), a treatise that 
may be commended as instructive rather than revealing, and 
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especially instructive for the illustration it affords of the effect 
produced in the writer's mind by too concentrated a study of the 
poetry of his own times. One merit Mr. Stedman’s work possesses 
that is excellent indeed. It deals with “ first principles” mainly, 
with the primal or immutable elements, and does not discuss 
schools and “ movements” and matters technical. Mr. Stedman 
courageously deals with the vexed question, “ What is Poetry?” 
and leaves it, like the Bermoothes, still vext, as was inevitable. 
His “ statement of first principles ” comprises much that is just 
and suggestive. It is in his citation of witnesses, as in the case 
of Mrs. Browning, in the section on “ Passion,” that he occasionally 
strikes us as an unsatisfactory illustrator of his thesis. 

In Mr. Andrew Tuer’s Book of Delightful and Strange Designs 
(Leadenhall Press) the art of the Japanese stencil-cutter is dis- 
cussed in an essay writ in English, French, and German, and 
illustrated by one hundred facsimile designs that display very 
effectively the fancy and ingenuity of the designers. Marvellous 
_is the variety they show. Many of the examples are of remark- 
able beauty and decorative value. 

The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needlework, by Ellen T. 
Masters (Henry & Co.), shows, not merely knowledge of the 
subject treated, but considerable skill in presenting its various 
aspects of interest. “ Embroidery in Pictures” and “ Embroidery 
in Literature,” for example, may be said to claim the regard of 
the novelist and the novel-reader, and those who sew not nor 
hem. Altogether, the writer has made of an attractive theme an 
attractive and well-illustrated book. 

Of Mr. G. B. Burgin’s contribution to the “ Whitefriars 

Library "—His Lordship, and Others (Henry & Co.)—nothing 
more need be said than that the humour of it is “new,” and 
wondrous thin of the kind. 
. The second volume of the illustrated edition of A Short 
History of the English People (Macmillan & Co.), edited by Mrs. 
J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, exhibits the same admirable 
features upon which we commented at length in noticing the 
first volume. The illustrations from old and rare books and 
MSS., and the reproduction in colour of old paintings and illu- 
minations, are of high illustrative value and beauty, while the 
table of explanatory notes supplies an ample and interesting 
index to their historical or antiquarian character. 

In Tufts of Heather (Heywood) we have a further instalment 
of the new edition of Edwin Waugh’s writings, edited by Mr. 
George Milner, and one that comprises some of the author's most 
racy and vigorous sketches of life in Rossendale and Rochdale, 
such as the delightful story of “The Old Fiddler” and the 
diverting episode of “The Barrel Organ.” Nor less striking 
are the pictures of Cumbrian folk in “Jannock” and the sketch 
of Robert Walker, the parson of Seathwaite, celebrated by 
Wordsworth, whose activity in good works is comparable only to 
the ministry of the famous Bernard Gilpin. 

Among books for school use we have A Method of English, for 
secondary schools, by James Gow, M.A., Part I. (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; Physiology, an elementary text-book, by J. M’Gregor- 
Robertson (Blackie & Son), second edition, revised and ; 
- Exempla Latina, by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. (Methuen & Co.), 
. being preliminary exercises in Latin accidence ; History of Eng- 
land, by Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher), a capital little history 
primer for beginners (Macmillan & Co.); the third volume of 
Mr. H. L. Earl’s annotated selections from Pope’s Homer's Iliad 
(Percival & Co.) ; Commercial Examination Papers, by H. de B. 
Gibbins, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) 

We have also received The Gospel of Light, by the Bishop of 
Durham (Macmillan & Co.), a work based upon the man rg 
Cambridge léctures; Zhe Early Narratives of Genesis, by Her- 
bert Edward Ryle, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.); The Antiquity of 
Man, by F . U. Capron (Elliot Stock); A Formulary of the Papal 
Penitentiary in the Thirteenth , edited by Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. (Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co.); Record Series 
(Vol. XII) of the Yorkshire Archwological and Topogrephical 
Association— Yorkshire Inquisitions, Vol. 1., edited by Williem 
Brown, B.A., comprising Uhancery Inquisitions of the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., privately printed; London Chamber 
of Arbitration, a Guide to the Law and Practice, by Montagu 
Sharman, M.A., and T. W. Haycraft, B.A. (Effingham Wilson & 
Co.) ; Vera Vita, the Philosophy of Sympathy, by David Sinclair 
(Digby, Long, & Co ); TheCrusade of MCCCLXXXIIL., by George 
M.Wrong, B.A. (Parker & Co.) ; From Arcady to Babylon, by Lily 
Perks (Stott) ; Pixie, by Mrs. George Blagden (Ward & Downey); 
Claverton Manor, by May Brotherhood (Allen & Co.); Faithful 
to the Last, by ©. 8. Lamb Fox (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; Bashful 
Fifteen, by L. T. Meade (Cassell & Co.) ; The Stage in the Draw- 
tng-Room, by Millie Selous (Leadenhall Press); The Other Man 
‘and Myself, by Oliver Osborne (Simpkin & Co.) ; That Partner 
of Mine, by Eden E. Greville (Eden, Remington, & Co.); 


Weeds, a story by K. McK. (Bristol: Arrowsmith). 


Marionettes, by Julian Gordon (Gay & Bird) ; From 

to Camelot, by O. R. Ashbee (Guild of Handicraft) ; Fantasy, by 
Louis Couperus, translated by A. Texeira de Mattos and John 
Gray (Henry & Co.); The Story of Two Churchwardens, by the 
Rev. Joseph Clarke, M.A., two volumes (Skeflington & Co.); 
Poems in Petroleum, by John Cameron Grant (E. W. Allen); 
Minutia, by Charles William Dalton (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
Summer-Fallow, by Charles Buxton Going (Putnam’s Sons); and 
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cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
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MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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YCEUM. — “ BECKET.” — On Monday Night next, 
February 6, at 8 o'clock, will be produced “ BECKET,” by ALFRED, LORD 


EN RRY. 

udes, and Incid 1 Music i specially by C. Villiers 
tord. Scenery has been designed and painted b WTeibin. J. arker, and Hawes 

Craven. “ BECKET ” will be played on every foilowing Evening, excepting Mondays. 

KING LEAR every M y. commencing with F 13. 
Lear (King of Britain) ............++++00++ Mr. IRVING. 

Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY (including Saturday), ONE SHILLING. 
Every Aiternoon at Three o'clock, 
And on Thursday and Saturday Evenings at Half-past Seven. 
THE GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
THE BABES IN THD woop 
AND 
BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
Produced under the direction of Mr. Osear Barrett. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s,; Unnumbered Seats, Is. and 1s. 6d. 


Saturday, February 11,and Monday to Wednesday, February 13 to 15, inclusive, 
THE ANNUAL SHOW OF 
OANARIES AND BRITISH AND FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. 
[HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 8 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street. 


W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, by living 
British and Foreign Artists, wili be OPENED to the Public on Saturday, February 15. 


PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 PICCADILLY, W. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the CLUB HOUSE is NOW OPEN for 
the reception of Members, and it has been decided that applications for Member- 
ship, without payment of Entrance Fee, must be made prior to the 13th instant, 
after which date an Entrance Fee of Ten Guineas will be imposed. 

Particulars, &c. can be obtained of the Secretary. 

By Order, 


February 4, 1893. EB, LUXMOORE, M.A., Seoretary. 
T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full and 
sent gratin. Tie fat includes Private Aaylume, STOCKER, © 


HOTELS. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 
side Winter Resort in Bogie. First Class return from London ( Waterloo) and seven 
days’ board, room, &c., Five Guisxas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


vid Kevablished. 


u roe 


Qt 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


mets COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 
MEDICINE. 


RoraAl INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
ts to fit RNGINERS fer in Europe. 
or the Colonies. About EY FIVE STUDENTS admitted = 
of State will offer TWELVE A 
Works Department and ‘TWO in the Indian 


its in the Indian 


IN COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


1883, value from £25 to vate, may ‘nereased frean 


st BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


IN PRELIMINARY SCIENCE. 
d Practical in Bio! 


ratory instruction logy, Chem > and 
the require of Students studying for the PRELIMI 
M.B.) EXA of the University of London, are given by 
Lecturers throughest the year. al ments are made for Students wishi 2 

stole examination in January, qlirtana have recently matriculated. Fee for the 


le course of instruction, £15 18 
ly or by letter to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, 


Bt. Bartholomew’ B.C.” 


ROSsaLt SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. B 

held s at Rossall and at Oxford, on April 5, 6, ont’, 
about Thirteen Scholarships wt be ——- varying from 60 Guineas to £10; open, te 
Boys under fifteen (seniors), or under fourteen (juniors), on Ledy Day, 1893. For 
particulars apply. Rossall, Fleetwood. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 215,000,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,000,000, 

Paidin Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOR. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Ber. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Oost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. Founpszp 1710. 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000, 


EXCHANGE ASSURANOB. 
Incorporated 4.p. 1730, 


CLAIMS PAID... ....836,000,000, 
ANNUITIES. 


SEA. 
FOR THE LATEST DEY OF LIFE CONSULT 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL "EXCHANGE. E.C.,or to 99 PALL. MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


IMPERIAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
Ent, 1903.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubecribed Capital, £1,200,000 Paild- 


ESTABLISHED 151. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Oh 


Bee CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, re on demand. 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum ‘monthly ba lances. on not 
wn below £100. and Purchased and Sold. SAVIN 


allows at the PEN CENT, aanum on each 41, 


HAVENGCROPT, Afanager. 


ANK of 


which can be 
H. B, MACNAB, Manager. 


‘THE CITY of MELBOURNE Limited, 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of 
Shares— 
500,000 ,000 
BSSERVE FUND 410,000 
117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


of Eagle England, Royal Bank of Scotland Dabiin, Messrs Mahon, 


EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


| 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 incash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 
For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


THE GUINEA BOX 
SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


or 

Genuine enly direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Lee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
4 the above Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


ym { co. } reacnurch Avene, Londen, 
tothe latter drm at » Fenchareh Avenae, or to the Branch 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
To the MEDITERRANEAN end LEVANT. 
The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “ ” 3,876 tons 


3,000 horee- power, wil February 
Avenue, 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


Priced Lists post free. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 
SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND. 


Shelter are now given. 


industry. 
FUNDS Needed ot Speslely for Giving W ‘Work, The Distress is very great, and 
increased 


Bankers: DRUMMUND § aad 
youn BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Cheek Actions, &e. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Addres—\ NEW BOND STREET, W. 


annum. Applications, toqetier with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
beter Febresry. 10, 1893. For further particulars apply to 
niversity College, Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
December 13, 1892. 
CUETO 
Ros 
| 
| 
_B. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ncery Lane. 
7 and For further particulars apply to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchbureh Avenue, B.C., or to the 
| 
Head Ofice—! Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 
> Capital Paid-up £900,000 
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Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
inducing congh, and the 
For these ms use EPPS'S GLY- 


THROAT CBRINE JUJUBES. “In contact with the glands 


AXD at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these ble 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 

COUGH boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s. 1 3 labelled “JAMES 
° EPPS & CO., Son Chemists, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 70 Piccadilly, London.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


+ — 


PECIAL NOTICE.—H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers 

to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, beg to announce that in consequence of the 
expiration of leave of their premises, 136 Strand, they are now SELLING OFF their 
unrivalled STOCK of BOOKS New and Second-hand, at a reduction of 20 per cent. 


from their usual net prices. 
The attention of Librarians of public libraries and Book Buyers generally is 


strongly called to the present opportunity of securing al classes of standing Works 


on unusually advan 
OLEA RANCE CATALOGUE, t No. 3, is now ready, free on application. 


GOULD'S ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS, 0 of which there are several choice sets 
on hand, are on this occasion also offered at 20 per cent. discount. 
LIBRARIES purchased. Valuations made for Probate. 
H, SOTHERAN & CO,, 186 STRAND, LONDON, 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, he. 1 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
LES F COTTAGES, 8vo. cleth gilt, 7s. 
PICTURESQUE | Royal 4to. cloth gilt, 128, 6d. 
BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


8d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, Piccadilly, 
olendon. | All the New and Standard Books, Bi urch Services, 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
BRARIES, .—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable and SECOND- 


MARORY’S FORTUNE. ‘By Roger Lieure. 
tld the metedy is charming ; and the accom- 
: & Co. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Volume for 1893 which basins now See Part) 
will a a Serial Novel by J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
entit: 


“THE BURDEN OF ISABEL,” 
A Lancashire Story. 
Also complete short Stories from 
’ MRS. OLIPHANT, L. T. MEADE, W. ATKINSON, 
G. MANVILLE FENN, T.W. SPEIGHT, G. B. BURGIN, 
MENIE MURIEL DOWIE; 
In addition to several from various New Writers of promise. 

- DYSART,” a in Four Chapters, by Mrs. OLirHant, 
appears in the February Part. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Just published. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY; 
And other Essays. 
_ _By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW, REVISED, AND EDITION OF SCOTT'S “FOREGLEAMS 
HHRISTIANITY.” 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: 
An Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. 
_ By CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 0O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Recently published, 8vo. price 15s. 


‘THE WITNESS OF THE 
EPISTLES: 


_ A Study in Modern Criticism. 


-By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, M.A. 
Vice-Principal of King’s College, London. 


pty one with which no teacher or advanced 
student of the Gospels or Epistles can well dispense.” —Guardian. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY, 1893. 


“PASSING THE WIT OF MAN.” By JEPHsoy. 

AN PXTSRIMERT IN FEDSRATION AND ITS LESSONS. By Sir Rosert Srovr, 
K.C.M.G. (late Premier of New Zealand). 

UGANDA BE RETAINED? By the Rev. J. Guinness Roogrs. 

WHAT IS FASHION? By Miss Apa Hgatuer Bice. 

THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA. (Coneluded.) By the CounTzss oF JeRnsEy. 

MEDICAL WOMEN IN FICTION. By Dr. Sopuia JEx-BLAKE. 

aspects or TENNYSON. III. THE REAL THOMAS BECKET. By Miss Acyas 

BERT. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. By J. PoweLt WILLIsMs, M.P. 

THE DOOM OF THE DOMESTIC COOK. By Groaes Somes Layarp. 

THE HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REJOINDER. By 8ST. Gzorce MivarRT. 

COMMERCIAL UNITY WITH THE COJONIES. By Lorp Aveustus Lorrcus 
(late Governor of New South Wales). 


THE REVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT. By Eryest Harr. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 928. FEBRUARY 1883. 2s. 6d. 
OonTENTS 
EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Chaps, VI.-IX. 
ATHANASIA IN SEARCH OF A CREED. By H. E. M. Srurrrep. 
SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. By AxprREw Lana. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. By the Hon. GerTrupDE Boscawen. 
DANTE ROSSETTI AND MR, WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. By Jouw 
SKELTON, O.B , LL.D. 
A DEFEATBD TRANSCENDENTALIST. By G, 
RE-VOLUTION. By E.H.T. 
SAMUEL BRANDRAM, MASTER OF ARTS. By Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. 
WOLVES AND WILD BOARS IN MODERN FRANCE. By Tuomas 
R. R. STEBBING, 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No. Il, QUEEN 
MARY’S HOLDPAST. 
THE REBELLION IN YEMEN. By Watrer B. Harnis, 
ELECTION PETITIONS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
FEBRUARY, 1893. 
REMINISCENCES OF AFRICA. III. Tuos. H. Paks, Hon. D.C.L. 


EYLa 1963. V.C. 
Dol OTR *; OR, FING ER ACTION IN ALFRED HoTrTox. 


Li 
HOW RS REFORM HAS BEEN WON. Commander N. 


SOLDIERING IN FOREIGN CLI’ 


TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 
15 ¥ Covent Garden, London, W.C. And at all Railway Stations 
Offices : ‘ork Street, way 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FoR FEBRUARY: 
THE INADEQUACY OF “ NATURAL SELECTION.” I. By Hersert SPENCER. 
THE SITE OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. By Canon MacCoLi- 
THE MILITARY COURAGE OF ROYALTY. By AncuisaLp Forbes. 
THE MORAL TEACHING OF ZOLA. By VeRyon Lez. 
SIMONY. By Lewis T. Dispry. 
REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST. By M. pe BLowiTz. 
THE ACADEMIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. By Joun A. Hossox. 
ON A RUSSIAN FARM. By 
THE LIMITS OF COLLECTIVISM. By WILLIAM CLARKE. 
COUNT TAAFFE AND AUSTRIAN POLITIOS. By E. B. Lanry. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. DILKR, Bt., M.P. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK. By Professor Saycn. 
THE HOME OFFICE AND THE DEADLY TRADES. By Vavenan Nasm. 
STRAY NOTES ON ARTISTIC JAPAN. By F.T. Piacorr. 
THE SITUATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frepearic HaRRison. 
PREHISTORIC TREPANNING. By Rosert Mcwro, M.D. 
THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. By STEPHEN JEANS. 
CYCLES AND TYRES FOR 1893. By R. J. Mecrepy. 
THE USELESSNESS OF GIBRALTAR. By W. Laiap CLowgs. 
VENETIAN MELANCHOLY. By J. ADpIN@TON SYMonDs. 

NE OUGHT TO DO. J. 5 


MoCanrTay, M.P., H. W. HAM, G. BERNARD SHAW, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


1893. 
Now ready, Thirty-third Annual Publication, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
Royal Manual of Titled and Untitied 
EDWAKD WALFORD, M.A., late of f Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educati of more than 12,000 distinguished distinguished ‘Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, “thei Apparent or with 
, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London: Cuatro & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s. 


THE OHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDG E, By A Lavy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present ‘Tim 
138 


London SIMPELX, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


— pose 


_ 
fe 
v 
Gaptain J. M. Gawsr. d 
OF 1627. Colonel J. 8. ROTHWELL. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVAL . Lieutenant-General Sir Evetyx Woop. 
FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT WRANGEL : a Biographical Sketch. Count|A. BoTHMER. 
¥ 
“For the care and patience with which the materials have been collected we 
have nothing but praise The work is a real contribution to a most i . 
bedy of evidences, and it will prove to be quite indispensable to future lish 
ebeleste of the subject.”—Church Quarterly Review. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


THIS DAY, 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures, 


Delivered before the University of St. Andrews in 1890—92. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 


; Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 


VOL. I.—Dante in his Relation to the Theology and Ethics of the Middle Ages— 
Wordsworth—The Problem 


Goethe and 
_ the Present Time—The Genius of Carlyle. 
VOL. Il.—Cartesianism— Metaphysics. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 5s. net. 
“ Mr. Caird’s lite: appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and penetrating, 
while bis exhibit grasp of metaphysic.”—7Zimes. 


WORES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


of Philosophy at 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
EMMANUEL KANT. 


“It is quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution that 
has yet been made by an lish writer to the understanding of Kant's whole 


At tad wo Save ta at ° of 
Kant,’ which, for thoroughness and ability can hold up its head before 
attempt in other languages.""— Academy. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 


THIS DAY, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


By HUGH WALKER, M.A. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


Professor of English in St. David's College, Lampeter. 


VOL. I.—The Reformation to the Union. 


VOL. II.—The Union to Sir Walter Scott. 


Just out, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


JAMES BROWN, D.D., St. James’ 


Church, Paisley—SERMONS. With a Biogra- 


t 
Church. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
“ A striking volume of sermons.”—Athenweum. 


“This memorial volume is a piece of sound literary 
work, and is not to be confounded with the common 


class of sermon "— Liverpool Mercury. 
WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. 
BROWN. 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PRO- 
BATIONER. Being the Memoir of \+~ 
Davidson, with his ss and Letters. By the 
late James Brown, D.D., 8t. James’ Oburch, 
Paisley. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

5s. 


“A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead 
ere his prime. His poems are as beautiful as flowers 
or birds."—Dr. Jonn Brown, Author of “ Rab and 
his Friends,” 


LIFE of WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., of Irvine, with Extracts from his Letters 
and Poems. By the late James Brown, D.D. 

Edition. Crown 8vo. with 


“ This memoir is one to have, to study, and to go to 
."—Cambridge Express. 


MARTIN LUTHER; GERMAN 
POETRY. From the Manu- 
late Rev. WILLIAM B, RoBERTSON, 
D.D., BA 1, Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 

price 3s. 6d. 

* For the Luther lecture alone I would say to every 
young man, buy this book and anges & Itis 
simply an ideal book for a young 

Cartatian Leader, 


This day, demy 8vo. 228 pp. 5s. net. 


QUESTIONS on the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By Aurxaxpen A. Curmmanr. With 


can also be had. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 72 pp. 6d, 


TALES from chosen 


By Sornia H. 


mei lth top 


Also Edition, paper 
boards, with Illustrated Title-page, fcp. 


“This is a charming book of stories from * The 
? It is just the sort of book for a good 

uncle to give to niece or nephew.”—Scots Observer, 


MEDIAVAL SCOTLAND. By R. W. R. W. 


LL.D., 
of Scotland.” Demy Me Illus- 


TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, from a.p. 
200 to 1888, and of American History, Literature, 
and Art. By Joun M.A.. Oxon., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature in the 

University of G 

Enlarged. 


See. printed in 6 Ts. 
HOMER: an Introduction to the 


Iliad and the Odyssey. For the Use of Schools and 

Colleges. By R. O. Jepp, Litt.D., M.P., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Foarth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to to SOCIAL 


“This book may be safely 
are interested in the social problems of our time, and 
do not shrink from their — in ————— 
and Mr. Mackenzie has 


ilosophical manner. read 
writes well.” —7¥mes, 


The DIVINE SERVICE. A Eu- 


charistic Office according to Forms of the Primi- 
tive Church. by the Rev. H. J. 
Wornerspooy, M.A., of Burnbank. Fep, 
8vo, paper boards, 6d. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO, 


BROWNING as a PHILOSOPHICAL 


and RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry Jonxs, 
M.A., Professor in 


writes with no affected rapture, no confused ideas, no 
tiresome ingenuities; his book is a good example of 
hard thinking and plain writing, of sobriety, of a 
ship, and sound sense. succeeds to perfection in 
his delicate 


An INTRODUCTION to the PHI- 
LOSOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 
Joun D.D., LL.D., Princi: Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of @ Fifth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


notion of the book which he reviews, either by a con- 

densation of ite contents or by collecting the cream in 

the shape of short selected ; but this cannot 

be qn with a book like the one before us, of — 

the argument does not admit of 

the Academy. 


The PHILOSOPHY of KANT, 


“Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all con- 
cerned.”— Mind, 


HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. Col- 


Trinity Congregational Fep, 
8vo. 656 pp. 3s. 6d. 
“No more catholic collection of bas ever 
been given to the world, 
point it is it must be propounced a decided 
success." — 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for 
‘or Baptism, Lord’ pper, 

Burial of the Dead. Prepared nM 
Rev. Hunter. Fifth Revised and 
greatly Bnlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
3s. 6d of St. Andrews. Second Edition. Crown | 
“ Readers who are never tired of Browning, but 
price 1s, 6d. often tired of books about him, might well open this 
a volume with hesitation. They would soon change that 
—— chapter is brimful of the most valuable 
conveyed in the clearest and most ad- 
mirable style.”—Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
as 
Selected and Translated by Jounn Watson, j 
2 Portraits, 5s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Queen's College, Kingston, Author of “ Kant 
Gias., B.A., Cantab., Fellow of Trinity College, | 
Cambridge, and Lecturer on Owens 
College, Manchester. Demy 8vo. 10s, 
Answers, “ Completest and best of devotional manuals for 
the use of Nonconformists.”—/ndependent, 
OF 189 
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MR, MURRAY'S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the Duke or ArGYLL, K.G.,K.T. 8vo. 18s, 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 


CONSTANTINOPLE, By Mrs. Minto Ex.iotT, Author of “The Diary of 
an Idle in Italy,”—“in Sicily,” &c. With Pian and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 
most entertaining book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 
Series.’ With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SOME NOTES of the PAST, 1870-1891. By 


the Right Hon. Sir Henry Daummonp Wourr, G .0.B, Crown 8vo. 


HANDBOOK to CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BRUSA, and the TROAD. Edited by Ool. Sir CHARLES WILSON, Rs, 
G.O.B. With numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. [/n a few days. 
Owing to the labour of revision, it has been found impossible to complete the 
latter portion of the Handbook for Turkey in Asia, relating to Anatolia and Meso- 
a: and in view, therefore, of the increasing number of travellers who visit 
tinople, Brisa, and the Troad, the descriptions of those places are now 
published alone, The text has been re-arranged, and for the most part re-written. 


OLD | FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks. By WILFRED J. Cripps, Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 64, 


SIR HENRY MAINE. A Brief Memoir of 


his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1. With some 
of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected and Edited by WHITLEY 
D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 
The book, as a whole, is most valuable to those who know Gos author only 
Pri - 1h the light it throws on another and hardly less 
important side of his career—his admirable service to the State.”—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUMES of the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 


The EARTH’S HISTORY : an Introduction 


Cambridge. Secretary to Cambridge and London University 
Syndicates. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown oe 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C E 
(Nearly ready 


MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


BY MR. TORRENS. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY 


Melbourne.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Riverside Rambles in grt By E. Harrison Barker, Author of 
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The first issue of this Year-Book was received with much favour as furnishing a Bd 
work which was urgently needed by an important and increasing section of the 
community. The second year's issue will be a and a in various 


February 4, 1893.] 
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Iilustrations by 
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CuvURCH of ENGLAND, With Specimens of Writing. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S LIFE : : the @ Auto- 


of George Jacob Holyoake, 2 vols. with 


le . and of genuine generosity...... is in man 


REV. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 
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Parson " tes’ Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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“It is impossible to open Dr. Jessopp's book on a dull or empty page.” —Daily Chronicle. 
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embracing a Travelling Record in - Zealand, America, &c. 
Purercias. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Now 
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Demy 12mo, cloth, 
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London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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Crown 8vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 64. 


WHOSE FAULT? 
The Story of a Trial at Nisi Prius. 
By ELLIS J. DAVIS, Barrister-at-Law. 


“THE TIMES” OPINION. 


“ An ingenious attempt to convey to the lay mind an accurate and com- 
plete idea of the origin and progress and all the essential circumstances of 
an ordinary action at law. re — is certainly a good one, and is 
executed in very entertaining fashion......... Mr. Davis's instructive little 
book.” 


Just out, royal 8vo. pp. 660, cloth, 21s, 


MR. P.’S DIARY. 
Facts, Ideds, Suggestions, Reflections, and Confessions. 
By JAMES T. M.A., F.R.S.L, 


SYRINGA. By Arthur Nestorien, Author of “In 


Sin or Folly?” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Scottish Leader says :—* A story of considerable power and interest 
A novel displaying no small originality and power, and once began will not readily 
BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. ** Christel,” 


Author of “ In a Moment of Passion.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, | Just out, 


DICK, or the DOCTOR: an Australian Romance. 
By Rex Raynor. Crown 8vo. cloth — 68, 
The Glasgow Herald says :—* An accurate impression of co onial life may ‘be 
gleaned from its pages. There is abundance of incident, and the interest of the 
reader is never allowed for a moment to flag.” 


The FATE of FRED LAVERS: a Tale of a Lonely 
Life. By ALEX. Morrison. Crown 8vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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 ADZUMA: or, The J apanese Wife. 


A PLAY. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.1E., C.S.I. 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” “The Light of the World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d net. ' 


‘add to the poet's high reputation.” 

popular book, and that ite weird legends will 
GRAPHIC.—“ One m= with pleasure yapens Edwin Arnold's rendering of the 
old Japanese legend...... e pictures of Japanese life have all the idyllic charm 
which has been long aascciated ‘with the island, and the story i told th an even 
saoothness which heightens this effect.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ We are in a new dramatic world with this story 


Sir Edwin Arnold's most 


TIMES.—* This is powerful drama. Its tragic motive is well 
but 


is excellent. Sir Edwin Arnold has done nothing better. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—-“ Irradiated with all the delicate 


inevitable hon which is involved in the rigid laws of lineage and descent. The. 


the author is — — those 
lovable character of 
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Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Mr. Harding Cox’s contribution to the ‘Badminton ue. as a practical 
of the 
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state of coursing, is one for which all lovers of } od leash 
life-like manner this most picturesque of all 


cobece The pictures are excellent, and fitly illustrate in the 
sports.” —Graphic. 

The LAND of HOME RULE: an Essay 
on the History and of Man. By Spencer WALPOLE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of England, 
1815-1858.” Crown 8vo. 6s. tn 

« usion of researches into the history of the Isl 

capacity for work.”—Datly N 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By the Eart or 


Lytrox. With 1 Plate and Design on Title-page by Ed. Burne-Jones, 
AR.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“If the late Lord Lytton had written no poetry except ‘King Poppy’ his post- 
‘humous work latelv published—that work sione would have put him in the foremost 
rank of — of phony fancy and equally exquisite insight.”—Saturdav Review. 

“ This, the literary endeavour of Lord Lytton’s life, is more interesting, 
more jodividual th than any of his previous work.”— Atheneum, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp 


A. Procror and A. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
will ‘be to all of 
bad be aocep' 
@like for the lucidity of its styl, the coplounen of Tis mater, and the 
ness of its illustrations.” — 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
YORK. By James Raz, M.A., D.C.L., 


With Map of the Norman 
Fortress at York, Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
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PROGTOR'S MAX MULLER'’S (F.) IN- 
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8yo. 3s. Ate RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS. 
A MORAL DILEMMA. By Annie 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Pleasantly written and always > 


The STORY of a CHILD. By MARGARET 


DELAND, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Full of charm from beginning to end...... Those whose childhood is a thing of 
‘the past will thoroughly enjoy this etory.”—Pall Mali Gazetie. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B.Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith” &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


By T. F.R.8S., Treas, C.S., Professor of 

Vols. I. and LI. 423. each (ready). Vol (in the press), 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Re-written, by H. Forster Morey, M.A., D.8c., Fellow 
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M. M. Pattison Moir, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Prelector in 
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butors. To published in 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I, a Il, 42s. 
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The PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By D. 


MENDELKrFFP, Professor of in the University of St. Petersburg. 
Translated by GaorGe KAMENSKY, ‘ARS. M.,of the Imperial Mint, St. Peters- 
bang. and Edited by A. J. GRERNAWAY, FLO, Sub-Editor of the Journal 
of the Chemical Society. With 97 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS, chiefly Inorganic. By Crookes, F.R.S., &c. Re-written 
and greatly Enlarged. With 37 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 


By Joun MitTcHett, F.C.S. Sixth Edition. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
By W. Crooxes, F.R.S. With 201 Illustrations, 
vo. 318. 


The SYSTEM of the STARS. By Acyes M. 


CLERKE, Author of “A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century.” With 6 Plates and 50 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 


ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED: 


a Treatise on Lithology. By BERNHARD von Cotra. With English, German, 
and French Synonyms. Translated by Pamir Henry Lawrence, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.8. Reprinted without alteration from the Second Edition, Orown 


8vo. 
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Translated and Edited by E. +p ows Ph.D., F.C.S. Seventh Editi 
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TRADES. By Colonel H.C. R.E., Superintending Engineer, 
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